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T OF VETERANS 


LIFE 


Lt. B. BrooKkover, USNR!’ 


NE of the major problems confronting 
the American public since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities is the readjustment 

terans to civilian life. Because of the de- 
‘al fairly with veterans of World War 


ich of the current opinion reflects the 
ion that all servicemen who return to 
in life have serious problems. Certainly 
ide variation in 


veterans 


does not justify 


personalities and ex- 


lt is easy to oversimplify the generaliza- 
assume that, because some vet- 

have difficulty in readjusting, 
problems in returning to civilian life. 
\lthough he recognizes this danger, Waller 


all will 


to justify his emphasis of the read- 
ent difficulties by suggesting that, ““The 
tically unusual man may be representa- 

Although the case may 
experiences common to all veterans, it 
not follow that all will respond in the 


individual 


The data for the study here reported were ob- 


1 while the writer served as Civil Readjustment 
r and Educational Services Officer at the U. S 
Hospital, Seattle, Wash. The writer wishes 
ress appreciation to officers and enlisted per 
in the Educational without 
assistance the study could not have been 
leted. The here are the 
ers and in no Navy 


Services Office 


expressed 


opinions 
way represent official 


Willard Waller, Veteran Comes Back. Dryden 
1944, P. O5 


wn 


same way or have oblems. The 


careful researcher will certainly not accept 
; } } } 
conclusions based on such unusual cases. 


th mic! np >} 17 
Those who have the misfortune to be injured, 
crippled, demented, destitute, or have some 


other definite handicap, of course have prob- 


lems, but many others will return to civilian 
life with very little difficulty. The overall 
proble S O! veterans readjus nent are of 
major magnitude, but the veterans’ read- 


justment is, to the writer, only one aspect 
of the total social readjustment which vill 
be necessary. Of course practically every 
returning serviceman will readjust- 

ill make 


ry 
ment to make, but many of them wil 


nave a 


it with little difficulty and not in any sense 

come to public attention as problems, un- 

less society creates the probiem tor the 


veteran. 
The hypothesis which gave 
is that the problems of 


impetus to the 
study reported nere 
veteran readjustment to civilian life are re- 

social and psycho- 


lated to a wide variety of 


logical factors. These 


118 


grow out Ol } 
Nis 


the service, 


experience prior to entering 
experience, or 


personal reaction to service 
the social milieu to which he returns. 
The nature of this study was determined 
by the needs of the Civil Readjustment pro- 
cedure at a U. S. Naval Hospital. For that 
reason, many of the factors which might 
otherwise have been studied were necessarily 
not included. However, the information ob- 
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tained from a group of about 750 Naval and maladjustments, chronic diseases such a t} 
Marine Corps personnel, who were awaiting _ heart, asthma, ulcers, arthritis, and a variet) 5 
discharge from the service, should be helpful of other relatively minor disabilities w| 
in analyzing some of the factors which will made it impossible for these men to continu 
affect the nature of the man’s readjustment to _ in the service, but will not greatly handica a | 
civilian life. This study is more in the nature them in civilian life. Of course, many 
of suggestions for future study than a con- these men will be slightly handicapped. 
clusive study of the needs and desires of The age distribution indicates that 
returning veterans, for it may not be repre- group is quite representative of the t 
sentative of all veterans. However, the data military personnel when age is used as | 
may assist in bringing about an intelligent criterion. Twenty-six per cent were in t 
approach to the readjustment of servicemen 21 years or under group. The frequency 
ae r than a mass reaction based upon senti- tribution then decreases as the interva 
ee crease trom 21 up to 45 years ol age 
8 of the men up for medical discharge median age is 27.5 years. Thirty-seve 
ee. the service at the U. S. Naval Hospital, cent of the group were single, four per « 
Seattle, during a period of time were asked were divorced, two men in the group 
rs to answer a questionnaire concerning their widowers, and the remaining 59 per 
By post-discharge plans. Since this was part of | were married. On the basis of educatiot 
us the Civil Readjustment procedure, not all group is also quite representative of all 
fa of the data obtained on the questionnaire are ice personnel. The median educational 
here reported. However, significant factors of the group was between nine and ten 
such as a marital status, education, and They ranged from no formal educa 
ition are available as criteria for ex- 17 years completed. The geographic dis 
amining the desires of these dischargees for tion of the permanent homes of the men r 
returning to their old jobs, obtaining new porting is quite representative. The state 
employment, desire for further education, Washington, California, Texas, and Illi: 
loans, and plans for migration in the United were represented by disproportionately 
States shares of the men, but, except for the 
Since the 750 men who responded to the of Vermont, men from every state in 
questionnaire were a group who were dis- Union were included. 
charged from the U. S. Navy and Marine The questionnaires were answered 
Corps during one continuous period in 1944, group situation following a lecture on 
there is no reason to believe that this sample Rights and Benefits of Veterans. The 
period is not fairly representative of all dis- were called to this meeting soon after 
ee chargees for similar reasons. Although all the vere recommended for a medical disc! 
, | men were surveved from the service for medi- All were discharged within six weeks 
cal reasons, there is much justification for the questionnaire was answered. During 
the assumption that for the purposes at meetings, prior to answering the que , 
hand this group is quite representative of Maire, they received information concernin: 
other servicemen. Manv of the disabilities Veterans’ Legislation. This included 1 
were relatively minor in character and in Selective Service Act, Veterans’ Readj 
future educational and vocational adjust- ment Act of 1944, and other laws provi 
ments these men will probably not be far benefits for veterans. 
different from the total veteran population. The data reported in this study were 
Only a small percentage were seriously han- tained from the answers of 750 Navy 
dicapped and the group included none who Marine Corps dischargees to the questi 
was discharged because of missing limbs, (1) “Do you desire to return to your 
blindness, deafness, or any of the more seri- job?” (2) “Do you want a new job of som 
ous disabilities. The bases for the discharge sort?” (3) “Do you know what type 0! 
: of these men were such things as personality work you want?” (4) “Do you desire addi: teste 


4 
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‘ional education or training for a vocation?” 


5) “Would you like additional information 
help you plan your vocation or education?” 
“Do you think you will want to secure 

in for the purchase of a home, farm or 
ness?” In addition to these questions, 
were obtained on the age, marital status, 
the number of years of education com- 
ted, as well as the type of work engaged 


re entering the service. Table 1 gives 


rcentage of affirmative responses to five 
questions above. 
The data were analyzed by means of the 
square technique to determine if the dis- 
ns were likely to occur by chance 
n answers to each of the above questions 
re arranged as one variable in a contin- 
table with age, marital status, years 
ducation, or type of previous work as 
ther variable. By this method the 
thesis that the desires and interests of 
rans are related to such factors as age, 
upation, marital status and education was 
ted. All results reported as significant are 


based upon chi-square values which indicate 
that the distributions would have occurred 
one time in a hundred or less by chance. 
Waller points out that “Many men become 
e to fend for themselves 


economically unabl 
as a result of their r 
In spite of this, slight y over 50 per cent 
of the men reporting in this survey indicate 
that they desire and plan to return to their 
that half these men 


nilitary experiences.”’ 


old jobs.* This indicates 


{ ed 
C)ye 
will probably 1 have serious immediate 
problems of vocational readjustment. Not all 
- } hair 
of the 5 er cent Will » Dack to tnell 
1 1 7 ? 
old jobs and some will do so only tempo 


*See | lf Old Jol New Ones for 
the Ve I \ Fork Tin» Vf sine, March 
1S, I tes t per cent do 
not desire to re to e pre\ is employment 
The exact « lor under whi these data wer 
l ied were reporte 1 For considerable 
number the desire to hold ¢ to the old job i 
considered or 1 stop-gap u iething bette 
can be obtained. This, or a \ ety of other facts 
may account for the difference in results 
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| PA I, SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF THE DESIRES OF 750 NAVAL AND MARINE ( ps PERSONNEL poe eee 
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rarily, but many of them certainly will fol- 
low their expressed desires. 

The desire to return to pre-service em- 
ployment is significantly related to marital 
status. The married men indicate a much 
higher desire, 61.3 per cent, than the single 
men, 41.8 per cent. Perhaps a larger pro- 
portion of the single men did not have pre- 
service jobs to return to, but the married 
men have a greater desire to utilize the 
employment security which they may claim. 
The desire to return to the old job is also 
significantly related to the amount of edu- 
cation, Those dischargees with average, or 
slightly higher than average educations, are 
less likely to desire to return to their old 
jobs. Those with more than two years be- 
yond high school education are somewhat 
more likely to return to the pre-service jobs 
than those with average education, The per- 
centages vary from 82 per cent desiring to 
return to the old jobs among those with a 
fourth grade education or less, to 44 per cent 
among those with 11 or 12 years of educa- 
tion. Of the group with 15 or more years of 
education 60 per cent wished to return to 
their previous employment. 

The desire to return to previous employ- 
ment was also significantly related to age 
among this group of dischargees. Men over 
34 vears of age desired to return to their 
previous employment to a much greater 
extent than younger men. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the groups over 34 so desired. The 
group 30 to 33 years of age indicated an 
average desire to return to their previous 
employment, 51 per cent. The younger men 
were less likely to wish to return to previous 
employment. Thirty-nine per cent, the lowest 
percentage, occurred in the group of 22 to 
25 years of age. This lower percentage de- 
siring to return to previous jobs among the 
lower age groups may indicate a feeling that 
they have learned new skills and are, there- 
fore, qualified for more highly skilled posi- 
tions than before. 

The data on the previous occupations of 
the men in this group are probably not com- 
pletely accurate. Previous employment was 
classified according to “Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles” classifications from the data 


given by the men. It was particularly difficul: 
to distinguish between skilled, semi-skil! 
and unskilled categories from this data. H 
ever, the categories of professional, agri: 
tural workers, and students are believed to | 
reliable. 

Seventy per cent of the agricultural w 
ers indicated their desire to return to th 
previous jobs and 60 per cent of the | 
fessional workers answered the question 
firmatively. These are significantly hig! 
than other groups. Other conclusions 
these data are probably not justified. 

In addition to the question concerning 
desire to return to pre-service employn 
the men were asked, “Do you want a 
job of some sort?” This question is 
degree the complement of the previous « 
tion. However, some men desire to re! 
to their olds jobs tem] 
something more desirable and some do 


Orarliv, while set 


ire immedi: mp) y tp 
desire immediate employment. Thus, 
new information is provided by this qu 

Slightly over 52 per cent expressed a 


sire for a new job, which indicates s 


overlapping with the “yes” answers to 
first question. In general, the replies to t! 
question are the opposite of the replies to ' 
previous ones, and relatively the same 
tionships are shown in the contingency tab! 
The younger age groups show the hig! 
percentage desiring to obtain new emp! 
ment, with those over 42 years of age | 
k 


likely to seek new employment. The s 


pattern exists in relation to previous ¢ 
pations. The agricultural workers are 
likely to desire new employment, with 
30 per cent indicating that response. Cleri 
workers were most likely to seek new 
ployment. 

The third question to which the met 
sponded was, you know what typ 
work you want?” Seventy-six per cent 
the men responding to this question | 
cated that they know the type of work t! 
they want. It is significant to note that 
figure is higher than the percentage who 
sire to return to their previous employment 
Approximately half of those men who d 
not desire to go back to their previous em 
ployment can be assumed from this result 
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know the type of work that they desire. Some 
{ this 76 per cent probably want to do work 
fa sort for which they are neither prepared 
r capable of doing. The disillusionment re- 
lting from this situation may produce prob- 
; of readjustment, for failure to reach de- 
d goals may cause the veteran to become 
tter toward society. A considerable num- 
er of men have the desire to enter business 
r themselves.® In view of the competition 
lved in small business and difficulties aris- 
from lack of training, it is questionable 
ther very many men who have not had 
erience should enter into the business field 
ntrepreneurs, 
personal readjustments are 
ary, as various writers® have amply 
ribed, the response to this question cer- 
y indicates that the men who are being 
harged are far from bewildered in plan- 
for their future employment. 
It is important to note that the responses 
this question are in no case significantly 
ted to the 
age, or previous occupation. All groups 


legree ol 


amount of previous educa- 


to have relatively the same « 


eness about their plans. Those who 
no idea about what they want to do 


und in all age groups, all educational 


and, among those with all types of 
ons, in percentages that do not vary 
cantly by the chi-square test. 
lhe next question to which this group of 
hargees responded was, “Do you think 
will want to secure a loan for the pur- 
This 
tion grew out of the provisions for such 
in the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. 
58 per cent of the men responding 
cated their interest in such loans, after 
y had been informed of the possibilities 
| the requirements for such loans, It would 
that there will probably be much dis- 
isionment concerning this program because 
the inability of many of these men to 


ise of a home, farm or business?” 


See Efron, op. cit 
See Willard Waller, op. cit., Pratt 
ier to Civilian, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 


George K 


Co., 1944, and Christopher Lafarge, “Soldier 
Civilian,” Harper’s Magazine, March 1945, pp. 


negotiate sound loans under this program. 

The marital status of the men in this 
study is significantly related to the desire 
to secure a loan for one of the purposes men- 
tioned. The married and divorced men are 
decidedly more likely to want to secure a 
loan than the single men; 68 and 70 per 
cent of the former answered the question 
affirmatively, while only 43 per cent of the 
single men gave an affirmative answer. This 
may indicate rather high interest in home 
owning. It is also significant to note that 
interest in loans 


farmers show no greater 
than others. 

These data show 
ship between previous occupations and in- 
terest in loans. Age is, however, significantly 
correlated with an interest in securing a loan 
for home, farm or business financing. The 
age group of 21 years or younger indicates 


no significant relation- 


the least interest. Forty-three per cent of 
these answered the question affirmatively. 
The age group of 26 to 29 years of age 
showed the highest percentage of interest; 
with 72 per cent so indicating. The other 
age groups show approximately average re- 
sponse to the question. The extent of previ- 
ous education is not significantly related to 
the interest in loan possibilities. 

~ The next question to which the dischargees 
responded was, “Do you desire additional 
education or training for a vocation?” The 
response of this group is particularly sig- 
nificant because they were facing immediate 
discharge and had been informed of the 
eligibility for further education under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights or the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Program before they responded 
to the questionnaire. These facts may ac- 
count for the difference in the percentage 
indicating an interest in education among 
this group and other estimates’ of the num- 
ber likely to avail themselves of opportunity 


*See National Education Association Bulletin 
Vol. XXII, No. 2, April 1944. Proposals for Public 
Education in Postwar America—p. 72, Table 3. This 
report estimates the number who will obtain fur- 
ther full-time school or college training if available 
at public expense to be about 10 per cent of the 
estimated number of war veterans without pension- 
able disabilities, and about three-fourths of those 


with pensionable disabilities. 
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for education. Many of the dischargees have 
indicated to the writer that they probably 
would work for a while before they took ad- 
vantage of the educational opportunities. 
Thus the percentage who have entered school 
or training program immediately is probably 
not an indication of the number who will. 


Approximately 40 per cent of the dischargees 
in this group indicate a desire for additional 


hle th + th r h } rher yNona 
Nat tnis Is somewnal nigner among 
1; 1; } ro tT } } 
the medically discharged group who may be 
] th | na T liu ment 
Laced W1tn VOC MOlidl reaqyustment 
han would be true « e random sample 
OI all Veterans 
1] 
The extent wh en Will TOLOW 
nrougn thelr desire r furtner training de- 
pends on ne ValiaDlity oO tne LV pe ol 
(ralning deslret { S Une Writers 
ni more men are interested 1n pa time or 
lil me trade OF voca 1] raining tnan 
other singie type education Unless 
ry) thar + > 
ces { 1 Many Ce nunities than 1 now 
V veterans who desire 1 Will I 
» ODtaln It 
\ I iarge 2 up ¢ qiscnargzees Cit re 
to Cle 1 school prima! as a means 
i > i 
T) van in 1 1 Thos who 
+ 
aid not » Cl ete hign ( 
would Nave aone in pe time il, toa 
considerab exten? cesire to n tnis 
Or \ ai > vr JUD 1S reia 
Ing st O i 1 are n Ke Oo return 
» the regular high s )] uations. The 
wih Iafinital, intere ted 
third group who are definitely interested 1n 
a e@aucs 1 are tn wno wisn to 
) i Th ] 5 ¢ ed ia! rely 
those I ( training Was 
+ ? 
gor » college had they 1 been called to 
rvice @€al I \ few, ¢ course, Wno We uld 
nave een tinat ily able to go to col- 
eve, Wlil do so un r the Veterar duca- 
ional Progra The writer has seen little 
¢ agence tnat a p ait e to go 
» Ze simp peCaAU avaliabDie lo 
tnen 
The analysis of t data on the desire tor 
education reveals the generally expected cor- 
r lat t th in rle T ic ify 
reiavlons singie men are signili- 


cantly more likely than married, divorce 
or widowers to desire further education or 
vocational training. Sixty-two per cent of t) 
single men indicated the desire for further 
education, while only 30 per cent of the mar 
ried and others so responded. Although th 
data on previous occupations are not ¢ 
sidered entirely reliable, it is significant 
note that those who had no occupation 
were students before entering the serv 
indicate a desire to return to their educati 


in 78 per cent of the cases. The profess 


group is next most likely to want fu 
education; 50 per cent of this group so 


sponded. The agricultural group is least | 

to seeK Iurther ecucation; only 25 per ce! 
those who had been engaged in agricul 


are interested In furtner training. 


The age OI tne veterans 18 aiso signilical 
reiated to the desire tor adi al educa 
per cen Ol 424i e and 
that they desired Irtne eaucation \\ 
+} 
only 19 per cent of those men 42 vears 
age or over have indicated an interest. 1 
age groups trom 26 to 41 indicate ab 
er cent desiring turtl ition. 
ne group under 25 vears ¢ age Makes 
‘ ner nt total t} stor 
Over 43 | cent oO told eC hign inte 
among this group account r the relat 
11 
nign overal: intere 
The extent of educa n prior to the se! 
niticantt lat the r 
IS also Ssigniticantly reiated to the desire 
] Thy + n r tr ning tar 
rea ¢ u Or | ining 10 a \ 
tion, This is a curvilinear relationship 
+} ha ne T IT ] 
lid l IS i vears eaqucy 
} ing ¢ yt pry ¢ jy nal tra 
SNOWING tHe interes In adaqd (fa 
ait ver r ? ] 
Wilh 73 per cent answering yes 
Witn seven or eignt years educal 1 SI 


th lau t inter frrarther ¢ mir 1°} 
ne iowest interest In further training, W 
han seven years showe 
slightly higher percentage, twenty-five 
cent, as compared to 19 per cent for 
seven and eight years group. This slight 
higher percentage in t 
group indicates a recognition in this gri 
of the value of an education, but 
able that they will find it most « 
mea mt whirl hav 
OF equcation whicn they 
sire. Among the men responding to this 


n 
| 
. education or vocational training. It is pos 2 
: 
fe 
¥ 
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ercentage in these groups is 52 and 53 
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questionnaire, those with 11 or 12 years 
f education indicate approximately the same 


sire for additional training as those with 


or two years beyond high school. The 


It seems safe to conclude from these data 


those whose education was interrupted 


the service are most likely to desire to 
n to it. Some others will certainly want 


tain further education in order to up- 
their occupational strata, or to learn 


w trade. These data are suggestive of 


before an adequate educational pro- 

m can be provided for the returning 

an. A survey of the exact needs ot 
nen needs to be made. 

to what extent the 


raer to aerermine 


} 


irged serviceman desires guidance and 
el In planning his post-discharge edu- 
and vocational adjustment, the men 
were asked the question, 


ld you like additional information to 
ou plan your vocation or education? 

ications that Une question 


ted in the same 


but the results are reported for con- 


ration. Approximately 38 per cent of the 
responding to this question indicated 
r desire tor sucn intormation and assist- 
il VUUTINCI men 

erestea than older men in such as- 


e. Fifty per cent of those 21 vears 
or under answered the question ‘‘ves. 
re is a significant linez ‘lationship be- 
i a SIgnHINCaNt ilnear reiations lp 
age and percentage so intereste 
extent of previous education is also 
antly correlated with the responses 


t T 


he question concerning the desire for 


nce in planning vocations or educa- 
Those with 11 or 12 years of education 
ie highest percentage of affirmative 
ers, Fifty-one per cent of this group 
ited that they would like assistance. 

west level of interest in additional 
rmation was among those with a sixth 
e extent of 24 to 30 per cent. It will 
noted that these figures are relatively 
plementary to data obtained from the 


e education or less. They were interested 


question, “Do you know what type of work 
you want?” Experience in interviewing these 
men indicates that probably these figures 
are relatively accurate and that 65 to 75 
per cent have quite definite plans, while 
the remainder feel the need of assistance in 
planning their post-discharge lives. 

In order to obtain some information about 
the extent to which these dischargees would 
ym one section of the country 


= 


y were asked to indicate the 

state in which they have their permanent 

residence and the state to which they are 

going after discharge. These data indicated 

that 74 out of 7 who gave the informa- 

tion planned to live in a state other than 
} 


the one from which they had come into 


service. Much of this migration is probably 
due to making new family connections 
through marriage or obtaining employment in 
new areas. It certainly indicates that a vast 
majority of servicemen want to return to their 
permanent homes. However, the migration of 
10 per cer lowing the discharge of all 
veterans, would ne tate great readjust- 
ment in the eco mic aspects ¢ Various re- 
gions unless this ition were shown to 
be on an interchange basis 

The study here reported, | the experi- 
ence the writer has had in personal contact 
with large numbers of dischargees from the 
Navy and Marine Corps, leads to certain 
basic hypotheses. A study of Army and 
other classes of service 1 than those herein 
reported is necessary to arrive at definite 
generalizations concerning educational and 


servicemen. 
Among this group of dischargees, however, 
neare that m t man h ‘a rathe lofinit 
ypears tnat Most men Nave rather aetinite 
Th > natire f h 
ne nature of the 


plans is, however, significantly related to a 


ariety of factors such as age, extent of 
previous education, marital status, previous 
occupation, and perhaps others. It is there- 
fore impossible to make overall generaliza- 


tions concerning the desires or pl 


Some of these returning servicemen will 
have difficulties in readjusting to civilian 
iis study would indicate that not 

all veterans have the same problems of re- 
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adjustment and that many will no doubt re- 
adjust to civilian life with little or no diffi- 
culty. Such information is encouraging and 
certainly more in harmony with sound social 
psychological theory.* It is desirable 
for such agencies and individuals assisting 
these men to readjust to know that veterans’ 
desires and interests vary, for these agents 


also 


CULTURAL GROWTH 


Oxford, 


realization 
of inter- 

inarchy. The bankruptcy of 
nationalism as a system irganiza- 
tion is proclaimed on every side. We are ex- 
horted to internationalism as a way 
of life, as though by an act of will we might 


master for the monster, ra impant 


new 


ible 
a 


wi 


adopt 
| 


nationalism, which has perhaps reached its 
climax in modern Germany and Japan. 

The long, slow processes of cultural 
growth are disregarded, and we turn with 
high hope to the magic of conversion as a 


With techniques 
oped by modern research we 
‘what the tempo 
ange but cultural growth is much more 

We 


tech- 


solution to our problems. 
devel 
perhaps can 1 
of ch I 
an organic than a mechanical process. 
the obstetrician’s 
effective than those of the 
uch to guarantee the 
iety which is giving birth to 
a new one, relieve somewhat the pain and 
Ss it, and prevent 
birth trauma, but if we hurry the 
much we may produce abortion or those very 


are likely to 
niques are more 
inventor. We 


health of the so 


can ao m 


° 
anvietu whi ac mnani 
anxiety whicn accompanle 


process too 


> seek to avoid. 

years since the idea 
ion is the highest of 
‘alues began to be enunciated. It is six 
it became symbolic of a 
little less than 


traumatic experiences we 
It is nearly a thousanc 


t the good of the nat 


years since 
movement, and 


ht undre¢ 


great 
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of society can unwittingly create more diff- 
culties of adjustment than they remed; 
Many of the problems discussed exist on! 
in the minds of civilians who know not 
veterans’ minds. Perhaps the data presented 
in this study will be of value in t! 
connection and will suggest areas in whic! 
further research 1s badly needed. 


some 


INTERNATIONALISM 


COTTRELL 


Ohio 


three hundred since the political institutions 
of the west began to be shaped primarily 
nationalism. It reached dominance in we 
ern Europe in the form of 
national state just in time 
lescent with the development of 
ism. During 
struggled for supremacy over tribal gods, t! 
dynastic loyalty and corporate morality 

the medieval world, the universalism of 

church, and various forms of anarchy. It ! 
not become dominant over a majority of t 


fore 1919 when, still im: 


the democrat 
to become ol 
industrial- 
national 


these centuries, 


WOr ‘ld’ peo] le be 
ture, it gave premature birth to the Leag 
Nations. 

The idea of 
long as the chief obstacles to 


Integrated 


nationalism proved capabl 
survival so 
growth 


capitalism it proved, at least in terms of 1 


were ideological. 
terialistic production and power to surv! 
to be a superior form 
organization to any of the systems which ha 
. It was adequate for the so’ut 
of the problems of society based primar 
upon the technology of agriculture; 
when industrialism began to supplant the 
organic energy with the power 
coal, and modern transportation made px 
ble the creation of interdependent specializa 
tion of regions, nationalism began to exhibi 
As usual in such situ 
distorted rather th 


of politico-econ 


preceded it 


-srefpry 
SYVSLCII 


its inherent defects. 
tions, the idea was 
abandoned. 

The inadequacy of the territory occup! 
by the nations of the west to yield either 
raw materials or the markets for the full ex- 
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ploitation of industrial techniques was early 
apparent. The growing populations, and the 
uge surpluses concentrated through com- 
‘ce and through industrialism were used 
eize thinly settled territory. The natives 
re either killed off, missionized, reaccul- 
turated by their masters, or shoved into less 
lesirable areas, The nationals of the colo- 
ng state were expected to retain their 
jtity with the mother country, thus in- 
tegrating the political system under one na- 
mality. However, the adjustment to new 
vironment destroyed the myth of innate 
ionalism and spawned a whole new set of 
ional states, which at maturity shook off 
maternal controls and presented new 
lems for world organization. Failing in 
his solution, a new tack was taken. Cultures 
isands of years old were declared to be 
mature’ and the western nations as- 
med the role of pater familias with refer- 
ence to them. This has proved to be as illu- 
a solution as was the first, for the very 
doctrines of nationalism, preached from the 
house tops as self-evident truths, served to 
ify the efforts of those in the dominated 
eas to escape the patriarchal rule that had 
n placed over them. 
Colonialism failing, anarchy, clothed in 
» robes of Adam Smith, was put forward 
the means to international organization. 
The corporation, once the lively competitor 
nationalism for the loyalty of men, 
emerged from beneath this cloak. Under the 
e of “private enterprise’’ international 
‘porations equal and superior in power 
| wealth to some of the smaller national 
tes succeeded in providing a species of in- 
‘mal and unrecognized international gov- 
ernment. The transition to formal govern- 
nt through organization around these 
nomic” organizations might peacefully 
have been made, but other equally powerful 
rporations brought to their own aid the 
ver of the national state. Through the use 
tariffs, quotas, embargoes, and subsidies, 
justified by the conception of the “nation- 
nterest’’ as being identical with the inter- 
of those protected or subsidized they 
ked internationalism; the success of 
‘e forces was made more complete by the 


desirability of self sufficiency for military 
reasons. It received full popular support as 
national interest was identified with the in- 
terest of the common man who put up bar- 
riers to immigration and trade in terms of his 
own conception of welfare. Democratic na- 
tionalism proved to be no more a solution to 
the problem of international anarchy than 
had nationalistic imperialism or capitalistic 
nationalism. The proof lies everywhere be- 
fore us, not only in the heaps of dead, the 
rubble of cities and the maimed and broken 
bodies, but in the dazed, frantic search for a 
new means to organize the world. 

Yet we would be terribly naive if we were 
to take at their face value the self abnega- 
tion of nationalists, the abdication of the im- 
perialists, or expect dissolution by mutual! 
consent of all the cartelist and protectionist 
forces which have grown up. It may be true 
that “the war has taught us something,” but 
the preliminary post-war conferences have 
been host to many nationalist interests, 
hopes, and fears. It appears at times that na- 
tionalism is stronger now than in 1919, and 
growing This is natural. The tre- 
mendous consequences of failure to subor- 
dinate other interests to national interests 
which was the chief lesson pointed up by the 
fall of France and successive catastrophes to 
the allied cause, seems to provide all the 
evidence that the average man will need to 
prove that only in greater national unity and 
subordination of private interest to the needs 
of the nation can his civilization survive. 
There is enough truth in this position to 


stronger. 


make even the most rugged _ individual- 
ist or most ardent universalist pause. 
But if we stop with national integra- 
tion the job of creating world organiza- 


tion is an impossible one. Somehow the sub- 
ordination of national interest to world or- 
ganization must be made apparent even 
while narrower regional and class interests 
are being sacrificed to national unity. Never- 
theless and however alarming the strength- 
ening of nationalism may be to long range 
thinkers, it is an attitude foredoomed to be 
strengthened still further by the peace. For, 
in addition to the psychological factors pro- 
moting nationalism which have been fostered 
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as a part of the war effort, there are also 
operating to promote and 
further nationalism, not the least of which 


is the effect of compulsory military training 
ilitary caste. Also out 


and an enlarged m 


ure of private property or the sul 


| 


of private property rights, in pursuit of war 


} es nas me co { 
ms has become commonplace among all the 


a e comm ace a 
heliia T) will the extrome 
velligerents. There will be extreme difficulty 
n restoring these rights. In the occupied 


deliberately destroved the chain of title bv 
pseudo-legal tricks so complicated that no 
s le assertion of the sacredness of privat 
p erty will ever serve to re-establish rights 
with anvthing like the sanctity that they en 
joved in pre-war davs. In the United States 
and Britain the legal pros es have been 
more orth x, but the vast obligation 
which the government has assumed in the 
process make fiscal and tax policy at least as 
j rtant as private rights in determining 
the value and use of property. In the de- 
fea ed ( intries these I thts will be secon- 
dary to the claims for reparation and res- 
toration made by the national states whose 
nationals have been injured in the course o 
the war. Effective operation of seized plants 
can only be carried on in the name of the na- 
tion if the ‘‘equalit 

during the war is t 


metric 
recons | ne 
enn t for the rest 
treasure of the nat 
mereiy accelel ited 
sta 1 which is inheré in the new tec! 
noiog AY | aqaerm proaut on canno In man\ 
cases, be Carried out Ww If the extinction 
of some of the archa forms of property. It 
requires the accul liat n of nuge amounts 


of capital, vital alteration in land use, and 


tremendous shifts in population, all of which 


iit iti i 
vill be most easily supplied through the in- 
tervention of the state, backed by the power 
of taxation and of eminent domain. The 
trend toward “statism” was visible through- 
out the western world before the war and 


j 


pecial war promoted attitudes will thus 


I 


pragmatic sanction by 


need. The national 
many fields hitherto th 
sphere of other institution 


ingly able to create the a 


to its dominance in the hi 


held by the citizen. 

Under these circumsta 
territorial limits of the nati 
even more significant thar 
economic functions were i1 


ternational corporations 


tions functioned without mi 


the lines which rigidly delin 


state, 


functioning ir 
uught to 
s, will be increa 
ttitudes favorab] 


iV of valu 


be 


neces the nar 
onal state be 
1 they were wl 


1 the hands of 


eignty. They were able to 

the necessity of placating d estic conce 
which might have suffered real or fancie 
jury, for they were protected by the sanct 
of private property. As nationalism rose 
OCCUPY a Pp tion dominant over even tl 
rights, international economic function 
came ever more difficult. The autarchic « 
nomic practices which followed World War | 
stripped from capitalism much of its abilit 


corruption of government 


| 


rough cartelization 


acter to operation within 


which the culture of the we 


fused throughout the world 


fact that 


ture, and some other aspec 


culture itseif wa 


Oi 


spite of developments in chemistry, agri 


technology that tend toward self-sufficiet 


for nations, it is not diffi 


thesis that the political s\ 
in 1939 was less rationally 
velopment and exploitation 
and access to the natural re 


kets necessary thereto than 


to the technology of that day. 
facing u 


0 posed is the primary pr 
Some seek the solution i 
c “free trade.” 


uit to sustain 


stem of the w 


related to thi 
of our techno] 
‘sources and! 
was that of 1 


The dilen 


1 the resurrect 


Theoretically tl 


provides a cheap and easy answer. However 


like most easy answers it 


There is a world-wide tre 


disregards facts 
nd toward plan 


— 
I 
ip standing is the growth of statism. The seiz- 
hints on 
Phese organiza 
countries the Nazis and the Fascists have referenc: 
it state s 
Be 
I 
4 to maintain the economic and technologi 
organization of the world, save through 
and the sulioca 
Par tion which gives vitality to capitalism nt 
ristifies it 
jus Iles a 
Phus nationalism, limited by its own char the 
ey also served to destroy the agencies throug! 
iat 
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ng, whether initiated under the auspices of 


Socialism, Protec- 
trend renders 
“free operation 


a forlorn 


National 
osals looking toward the 


In every one of the victorious states 
is a struggle over planning, but it is 
plan or not to plan” but “which 
iat is the question. No strong party 
mitted to /aissez faire capitalism exi 
major state. Even where “capitalism” 
ls strong, as in the United States and 
ida, there is no proposal to restore the 


ir powers of international capitalism. 
| government either represent 
nation alone or sit with the agents of 


Ou 


ine the limits within which 

ar international commerce will be car- 

out. This automatically limits “busi- 
to those means and ends that are com- 

le with the national policies of the state 
1 by the dominant elements in 

nal life, whether these be supported by 
net, bomb, bullet, or ballot. National- 
"as well as 
ations. It is 


thus dominates “capitals 


tivist’’ international re 
kely to abdicate in favor of that “self- 
ich many people have come to 
h the willingness to endanger 
nation in the hope of making private 


it nationalism is fatally weak. It has 


n shaken by a recurring series of wars, 


because of its weaknesses has become 
‘ly inferior to the three great federal svs- 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and British Com- 
This decline in power reveals 
ere is nothing inherent in na- 

m oda gives it peculiar or special 
ival value. Yet we are committed by a 
of historic avowals, running as far 

; as the Declaration of Independence, to 
osition that autonomy of nations is a 


ndamental right of man. We have reas- 


lis as recently as the Atlantic Char- 


This situation would seem to require 


her a valiant and fruitless effort on our 


defense of a decadent and doomed 
‘m of political organization, or a repu- 
ion of our spiritual forefathers and the 
ilonment of many of our present allies 


to whatever political system emerges with 
the power to dominate them, In fact, mere 


logic, dialectic, and tradition appear at first 


glance to force us into such a dilemma. 
However, the organic processes of societal 
if ever, pose so me- 


;, and cannot be 


evolution infrequently 
chanical a set of alternative 
said to do so now. True, nationalistic plan- 
ning has develop. 1 with the war, but war 
also has had other effects. On the psych 

logical side, the faniee of war and the rec- 
ognition that its renewal may be the apoc- 
alypse of our civilization is a widespread 
and significant fact, although some Eaves 
leaders and some ex-isolationist Americans 
d that this is true. 
rhere is another fact, not clearly seen by 


mounting con- 


still seem to be unconvincet 


and in their own interest can dominate and 


exploit large sections of the world outside 
Europe. To such men. Hong Kong. Corregi- 
dor, Singapore and Batavia are not merel\ 
the scene of attack by an assassin who will 
be quickly and finally disposed of, but rather 


are portents of the time when Westerner 


will associate with Easterners there only on 


sufferance, and so long as it is mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

It thus appears 
have to depend more and more upon its own 


likely that Europe will 


resources, human and material and _ that 
} annan 
other, at present unindustrialized, areas of 


the world will do the same. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the effective integration of the 
world to permit ellicienft exptoitation otf its 


resources should become a more realized 
necessity and peepee possibility, because 
Europe's resources alone offer no such bases 
for dominance and opulence as Europe has 
enjoved in the past millennium. On the other 
hand, Europe has aoe to offer other areas 
in the matter of technology, organizing 
ability and the 


sources mav be available when war ends, in 


use of whatever capital re- 


exchange for access to raw materials and 
markets. These two attitudes, the necessity 
of avoiding war, and the desirability of pro- 
viding a method of exploiting world re- 


sources fully, may provide a minimal psy- 
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i chosociological base upon which can be ers jealous of their prerogatives and con. 
et erected safely a limited international system. scious of their dependence upon nationalis re 
L If it be impossible and undesirable, as most _ tic support. We now face the critical momen: 
e thoughtful students probably will agree, to when we must choose the paths we are | t! 
& create a ‘“‘super-state’’ whose sovereignty follow in the future. 
& would extend into every aspect of life, it is Hundreds of proposals are offered for | 
' Be not improbable that some functions of so- sideration, some extremely worthy, other 
a ciety can be added to those already subject _ reflecting the wish of some minority to over 
eH to international control. ride the decision of the nation of which 1 
Be There is little doubt that the first effort in| are a part. Some are offered in the nan 
be this direction should be aimed at the elimina- Utopian ideals, others for the most nart 
tion of war as an instrument of national poli- self-interest. Out of the welter of alternativ 
cy and as a means of settling international we must select a few which will add vit 
disputes. This is the greatest and most neces- to the growing world organization and r 
sary first step which must be taken before ously eliminate those parasitic claims w] 
further significant deveopment of interna- will endanger the whole network of inter 
tionalism will become possible. However, tional relations. 
even this great forward step will be largely There are two generalizations which 
a negative, or at least a preliminary, accom- _ serve to guide us in the selection of alter 
plishment. When we have found an adequate _ tives. They are derived from experience 
means to keep nations from attacking each ported by evidence drawn from the anal) 
other, we must also devise means to permit of cultural growth. The first propositio 
them to cooperate one with another. If we this: a function, to be brought under « 
do not do so, isolationism and autarchy are tive international control must be vi! 
likely to build several closed systems and necessary to the maintenance of internati 
submit us to the perpetual dangers which al] intercourse: the second: such a fun 
such systems have always produced, even must be consistent with the principle 
: when peaceful in character. Beyond a force subordination to international authority 
rs strong enough to make war unprofitable we offer advantages immediately manifest M 
> must develop a morality that will make war important and powerful groups in the 1 
ee as unthinkable as cannibalism is to “civil- states concerned. 
ss ized” people. It must also make cooperation Let us examine the first proposition. | 
within a system of common morality and law attempt to internationalize all those 
a at least as normal as it is within national tions which internationalization might 
Sy morality and law. This involves the inter-  ceivably improve, we shall be swamp 
s ‘ course of men and the creation of a world- the multitude of special and vested int 
4 / wide network of functional social organiza- and the opposition of those tradition-] 
ee tion. To this end, we had begun, while war conservatives whose positions are 
= was still in progress, to revive the interna- threatened, Wholesale invasion of traditi 
a tional relationships which had been estab- attitudes would evoke the fear and jeal 
te lished in the pre-war world but were tem of a host of vested interests and groups : 
4 porarily destroyed by the war. Hot Springs, dependent upon nationalism to bolst 
Fi Bretton Woods, Chicago, Dumbarton Oaks, their threatened status. It would sound 
Gq San Francisco, and conferences by the dozen _ tocsin for all the cautious defenders of t 
¥ have set out to revive and strengthen pre- as they are and rampant crusaders for thi 
3 war international agencies as well as those as they have been—a call for a returt 
if that have been created during the war. As “normalcy” which by dire experience we ! 
ie the conferees pass from those functions for- recognize to have been rapidly and inc: 
x merly subject to international control to un- ingly “abnormal” in the light of mover 
PS familiar fields, we are faced by more and _ technology. Even when the costs of in 
¢ more old-guard resistance and by newcom- _ venience through the maintenance of interna- 
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nal anarchy is high, most of these groups 
‘nit less costly than the threat to their 
ns or the sacred rights and rites which 
‘hey defend. Only when the failure to accept 
ternational authority means complete dis- 
tion of services widely known and 
led, failure which brings clearly recog- 
d inconvenience and loss to the mass of 
people, can we expect acceptance of a 
em which nationalist tradition does not 
tify. 


\s a matter of fact, there will probably be 
ity in reestablishing some forms of in- 
rnational control hitherto sanctioned by 


moralitv. We have earlier alluded to the 


ervices performed by private international 
orations which were generally considered 
e moral as well as legal before World 
War IT. 
Standard Oil Company in furnishing fuel 
rubber for the Axis and similar services 


Revelations of the services of the 


ther large corporations have led to such 
ction that it will be difficult to restore 
agencies to the position which they 

erly occupied. The lacunae in the net- 

of international relations which their 
lrawal would occasion would be difficult 

as witness the fate of the abortive 
\Middle East pipe-line and the Ickes-Feisal 
ment. Even though the services per- 
d in the past by these agencies were 

| to the development of our own internal 
and that of other countries they 

1 or exploited, we shall find a great 
tle between those who would rather 
‘tage the service than allow it to be trans- 
1 to government control, and those who 
ise would see it destroyed before re 
* to private hands a device which 
in future, as in the past, be used to 
n or oppose the national interest as 
resented by the national government. The 
k of assuring international control of the 
lutely essential will be difficult enough, 
ut diverting energy to the merely con- 
ent or desirable. If we examine the situa- 
analyticaily it will become even more 

r why this is the case. International or- 
ition proceeds by sociopsychological 
esses not unlike those which give rise to 
unicipal law or other forms of localized so- 


cial control. The processes whereby attitudes 
are created and reinforced are resolved in the 
long run into personal experiences of in- 
dividuals. The formulation by scholars, ju- 
rists, or legis] 

men, are after all, only tentative and pre- 


ators, of codes of action limiting 
it 

sumptive. The test as to whether these pro- 
posals shall become effective law depends 
upon the degree to which they are supported 
by and support, or stand in conflict with and 
undermine, other courses of action compet- 
ing for time and energy. While the man in 
the street may be convinced that the propo- 
nent of international control is logically 
sound, he may still place the values served 
by such control lower in his personal hier- 
archy of values than other claims upon him. 

The limits placed upon him by the claims 
of other groups tend to absorb all his avail- 
Those which favor the sur- 
vival of his more immediate and private con- 


cerns constantly serve to check his impulse 


to comply with the demands of international 
life. The family, the local community, his 
job, the church, the nation itself, and many 


minor but immediate concerns, are in a posi- 
tion to impose sanctions which are usually 
more apparent and real than the indirect, 
uncertain, and sometimes vague threats or 
hones in the name of which claims are rnade 
for the welfare of society as a whole. Conse- 
quently, it is not until the failure to control 
the more distant and derivative forces and 
factors threatens to destroy the closer and 
more primary values that the primacy of in- 
ternational law can be established. It is not 
until the harsh lesson of experience, shared 


by the mass of the people individually and 
interpreted to them, is learned that 
these vital international concerns are given 
overruling positions above older. more well- 

values. The 


established and _ traditional 


prime example of such experience is war. It 
stalks grimly into every household to seize 
and destroy the most cherished private inter- 


est and persvnal relationship. Thus it may, 
perhaps, become a direct, universally shared 
experience validating the supremacy of the 
distant and derived international forces over 
the local and immediate values which have 


hitherto dominated. 
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For the most part, however, even wars 
have not been so interpreted to the people. 
War rather has been cited as a failure to pur- 
sue single-mindedly some narrower interest. 
The Germans were taught that it was money 
hungry international Jews, who led the peo- 
ple away from devotion to their nation, 


which was responsible for their failure to win 


World War I. Americans have been led on 
ghost-hunts amongst the “merchants of 
death,’ the “international financeers.”’ etc.. 


World War I and cause of the failure of the 
peace. War even has been cited as due to a 


uilure of the American people to “mind 


u 

meant single-minded pursuit of profit, and 
the whole school of free traders have held 
(nat Was Decause OF interference with tne 
right of individuals to seek their own ends 


th yohout the world that war AM. Und 
througn Lilat War Callie, naer 


these circumstances, war has weakened the 

pOs n U as COMmMpa»red 
| 

th hi nal and th ry) } 

n nat id sm al i O na on- 


spread law and “practical”? men, concerned 


primarily with their own narrow interests 

1 
have taken over li even this m t personal 
experience of men with the consequences oi 


to shake them from their devotion to inter- 
S more narrow conce ed and Organizer 
rt ] that nure rational ne 
Is certain (nat pure rr onal per- 
n or mor vhortat will ry + 
ld I di nm Serve tO GO 
So 
SO far thy r nt r he 
al I recen war se¢ s to be cor- 


] 
ure of international control and. as we have 
] 
noted, this interpretation may serve as a 
basis for such interference with national 


y necessary to avoid future 


resort to war in the solution of disputes, but 


a police force similar to the Holy Alliance; or 
some similar device, is about all that can be 
safely erected upon such an attitude, if even 
o much be possible. Certainly, to depend 


upon so general a feeling as the wish for 


peace to override specific interests, actively 
operative, is to lean upon a reed. 


Beyond that, it will be only where disrup- 


tion to commerce in specific goods, or 


reconstruction of specific services requi: 
for the day-to-day living of the bulk of 
people absolutely require it, that the int 
national interest will prevail over a less 
vasive but more intense interest. The w 
public is already clearly aware of the 1 
for international control of some of 
services. War-time shortages of parti 
goods like rubber, tin, quinine, and « 


have made us aware of the necessity f 


by subsidy or tariff—is certainly not « 
open, at least in the cases of rubb in 
Communication and transportation ha 
come so necessary that interferences 
go bevond those familiar before 102 
probably not be tolerated, although ret 
of other controls sanctioned by tradit 
not be easy. Health controls that go bs 
those with which we were familiar wil] 
ably be easiest of all to establish, for ¢ 
mmunity will be aware. through the 
COTI un Wi WC are Une ¢ 


gers from diseases which world wide 
merce entail. Listed so, in the order o 
probable acceptance, the nu er Ola 
able controls is not great. Yet even 1 
there is widespread recognition of the \ 
of international control, and where pr 
interilerence now prevents nternat 
function, the second of our conditions 1 
be present also 
This proposition is that, in additior 
} } } 
the conditions described above, thers 
be a poweriul ¢ IpiexX O 
interested in the promotion of internat 


we must reiterate that the developmet 
international authority is similar to the 


lanment f moipnicinal lau he n 
veiopment OF municipal taw. ne meal 
I i 


enunciating international legislation are 
well organized and less widely reco 


than are those of uational legis] 


| 


re few today who are familiar 


the workings of diplomacy, the contr 


foreign offices, or the history of internat! 
conferences, who would deny that it is 
same organized groups which pursue th 


1 
wh 


interests through domestic legislation whic! 


ints 
bei 
| 
ae as an explanation of their original entry into tain specific trades, but even here the | 
fei to restoration of trade—without interfere: 
= 
1 
ty alism as ( ympared with individualism. Men ence of 1tS own men in the field, of the ¢ 
have revolted against the “idealism” of wide- 
+} 
- ‘ failure of international control be inadequate 
ee rectly interpreted as primarily due to a fail- 
a9 control if such is to be created. Here, ag 
te) 
ay 
] 
Be ] 
By 
a 
icl 
35 


rnatit 
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ral. as well as political an 


wned out even the most eloquent 
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ayise provide the dynamics that produce 


ynal control. Paris and Geneva pro- 


an arena within which the same 


is fought for the same objectives 
pursued in Washington and Lon- 


and better hidden, oF less outspoken, 
‘in and Moscow. The inarticulate 


itude occasionally may have had a Wil- 


Wallace as their spokesman, but the 
if the care fully organized, religious 


economic, 


internal nal law has been first 


ed by jurists rather than enacted 


whereby domes- 


law, the diverse means by which 


iW diverse tis 
} 
r¢ nfluenced to FS ognize the ciaims 


nant groups in the national com- 


equire cart ful examination for their 
The more cvnical may look di- 
he annointing power or tne politi 
hinery thr wh which the judge 
) his position Those concerned with 
e complet explanation will look 
neral subject 0 cultural compul 
ttle reflection on the processes bi 


evidence, at the fate of principles 


ited in defiance of dominant organized 
ts in the nation s] state, ¥ 11 demon 
e just h nsignificant 15 judge-macde 
ternational control works either by im- 
» limits upon the citizens more narrow 
those imposed by the municipal laws of 
n state, or by ouaranteeing rights that 
t be granted without the intervention 
state to assure that no ont may inter- 
to prevent the exercise of those rights. 
her case, it is quite beyond the capacity 
‘udge, acting with the instruments at 
Je disposal, to assute control. Rather, 


rs to 


Ot 


+ 


dependent upon legislatures to make 


‘ations, ministers tO make appoint- 
ind administrative and executive of- 
carry out his pronoune ements. If the 
conception of what is good law be 


harmony with that of the government 


he purports to represent, OF whose action 
must follow on his decision, there is little 
likelihood that his dicta will in fact become 
law, So in the end, the group organized 
effectively enough to control legislation, @p- 
propriation, or administration and execution 
of the law will determine the outcome. To 
bring about effective international control, 
then, it is mecessary that some powel ul 


group or groups stand ready to spon= r it. 


The activities of bankers see 


currency that will protect the investments 
of their clients, 0! aviation companies eek 
ing transit in new territo! or press 
associations king new sources news 
upply——and in dentally jue, power 
companies asking !0r transit rights, ship 
pers tourist concerns king uni- 
fication of railr ads, oil ¢ ympanies asking for 
exploration rights, churches se king the right 
to conduct missions and §} read their doc- 
trine, un versitles ceeking freed for re 
search and publication the whole panorama 
of organized groups seeking to wcilitate the 
ends for which they are orse ed. whether 
through c! ntrol oO the policy 0! the state 


or I 
these astitute tne means bv h p litl- 
cal parties are nduced to SP r inter- 
nationalisation 

These groups 1 ust stand re iy to propa- 
gandize r their cause, making use of the 
more universal \ lues to be 1 ind in our 
culture, sch as the brotherhood of man, 
freedom of speet h, religion and press, free 


crusade for inter 

to detend ou 

inroads, pre med or real, of some competing 

to compromise 


system. They mt aay 
] 


and join forces with other domestic groups, 
‘ting their support in return for conces- 
sions and suppor! on issues about which 
their member 

prepared to fight off 
actionaries, of nationally organized groups 


solic 


‘| less keenly. I ney must be 


i 


} 
tne pressure Ol 


whose 
ceremonial devotion to the national state is 
outraged. They must devise effective means 
to circumvent all these forces internally 
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interests are threatened or whose 
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while also finding a workable agreement with 
similar groups in other nation states. 
Such efforts are not made by those whose 
interest is incidental to the pursuit of a 
profession or occupation requiring the ex- 
penditure of most of their time or energy 
or influence. In the minds of politicians, 
however, first things come first. Those at- 
titudes which are implemented only through 
the issuance of pious wishes, however fervent, 
dom those on which elections are won 
cratic countries, party 


are se] 
or lost, or in nondem« 
and national objectives attained. If govern- 
ments are to make some international field 
their first concern, it will because there 
are actively organized groups which seek 
this above all else, and continually make this 
fact known by politically effective means 


mental process, appropriations will fail or 


administration be wea 


rent. or protection will fail those to whom 
it must be extended if international law is 
to prevail. 

f we are realistic we must look to the 
fields in which there are groups which have 
such an immediate, prime, and permanent 
interest in international control. This prin- 
ciple is not vitiated by the fact that the 


ternationalization in a collectivis 


state like Russia are likely to be distributed 
videly than camry an} 
more widely than is commonly true in capi- 


t. in the eco- 


talist countries where the product 

nomic field at least, is likely to be measured 
primarily in terms of profits to the profit- 


taking group rather than in benefits to al 


those who actually are involved. A keen and 
informed manager of a Russian trust is well 
aware of the advanta ges to his industry of 


new cheap sources of raw materials near at 


machine more efficient and im- 
mediately available, tourists whose costs are 
} 


much lower than the value of sc foreign 
exchange they provic le, markets which will 
yield goods with value far in excess of those 
to be obtained through de righ with other 
agencies of the Russian state, or the tremen- 
dous value of the exchange of knowledge, 
particularly in the fields of science and 


technology. We have no means of showing 


directly how such an attitude is translated 


into decision within the Communist Part) 
but the alteration of the Russian attitud 
the subject of international trade has 
just what one would expect if the a! 
thesis were correct. It thus appears c! 
that we can expect successful internati: 
zation only where there are effectivels 
ganized groups, interested in the pron 

of specific international control. 

If our analysis is correct, we hav 
clear guide to action in choosing which 1 
ments to support. We must confine 
ff spec} ific objectives, not to | 
xhortations. \\ 


mited areas 


elforts to 
enunciations and _ fervid 


must expect to free only 
barriers which limit ] 
ture by another. We must seek out 
necessary facilities which will perman 
aid specifically organized groups, ad 
our support to theirs, Thus, we guarant 
hat our efforts will not be so widely 
persed as to be ineffective, or, if effective 
dependent upon a nonfunctional inter 
generated only sporadically and so lik 
- that it will overload and destroy 
thin network that now ties mankind together 
Such a limited program is not a cou 
of despair, or abandonment of the idea 
there will in time be a more complet 
integrated system than is now possible. Inte: 


or communication and transportat 


transit of power and of oil, freedom of 
change of information, exchange of a lit 
number of goods, limited control in 
interest of health, morals and religion, 
vision of currency with stable internat! 
value: these may be all that we can 
mediately achieve; but in turn, the effi 
guarantee of these functions establishes 
soil for new growth. New groups will s 
up from the nuclei established within 
national states by the agencies carrying 
these limited functions. Thus there 
emerge new groups, dependent upon the 
for their existence and for their élan, 
must for their preservation expand and 1 
tiply. The interpenetration of the moral 
which they will produce within the nati 
state will establish new configurations more 
favorable to the survival of the international 


and less conducive to national strength. .\s 
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~~ interests come to be reflected 


economics and politics, other 
of life can be brought under a 
iversal law and internationalism will 


rocess is as slow and undramatic as 
1ationalism itself but it 
effective. 


growth of 
hit less real and finally 


TRAITS IN 
A STUDY 


CHINESE 


PAUL 


Wheaton Colle: 


“hina have been 


trom ( 


¢ Europe for more than 


. thousand vears. Some Ol these, 
unpowader, tne compa and paper 
A 9 
n of outstanding importance wh - 


1ave created but passing fads. It is 


I 
le to identify all of the influences 
ese origin which have entered Euro- 
ulture during this long period. Even in 
e of clearly recognized Chinese traits 
rds are inadequate as to many of the 


f their westward journey. Des 
nleteness of our knowledge, a briet 
of the existing information throws 
some aspects of European cultural 
nd on some of the mechanisms otf 


were four main periods of contact 
China and The first was 


the West 
of silk trade with Rome and the 


Mediterranean world which lasted 


he first canes B.c, to the middle 


sixth century A.D. The rise of the 
seventh century began 
period of relations between China 
Near East in which the Moslem 
partially as a barrier but also 
between China and 
Empire of the thir- 
made pos- 
‘ef direct contacts of Europe with 
Modern relations of China and the 
Age of Discoveries in 


yire in the 


inte 
The Mongol 


communi- 


EUROPE 
IN DIFFUSION 


Perhaps some Reriengeaie episode will serve 
to mark its official emergence as the domi- 
nant form of poli tical organization but to 
proclaim it now is premature and will serve 
only to delay the event. To attack national- 
ism in the name of internationalism is to 
murder a mother whose womb harbors the 
still unborn child. 


AN CIVILIZATION: 


FREDERICK CRESSEY 


e, Massachusetts 
cation between China and Europe was main- 
. . | 
tained either across the long caravan trails 
r by sea through the Indian 
These 
e and 


Ocean and the Straits of Malacca. 
ites fluctuated in relative importanc 
sixteenth century that 
the sea route finally became dominant. 


Chinese traits 


there are three main aspects to consider: 
the development and prestige of the parent 
culture. the various agents of transmission 
together with the selective influence which 
they exerted. and finally the character of the 


recipient culture and the changing attitudes 


in Europe toward foreign innovations. 


ROMAN TRADI 


The manufacture of silk goes back to the 
earliest periods of Chinese history and its 
use spread with the expansion of Chinese 
civilization. Bv the end of the second cen- 
turv n.c. Chinese armies had penetrated 
westward into Asia bevond the Pamir Divide 


and intercourse with p arthia and other king- 


doms of Contical Asia had been established. 
Chinese rants missions to these coun- 
tries carried silk with them, both as imperial 
presents and as From Parthia 
silk spread to the Mediterranean during the 
early years - the first century before Christ. 
Silk won we way to Europe at a time when 
the Mediterranean world had been unified 
by hain, A rich upper class had come into 
existence with a taste for all sorts of luxuries. 

The acceptance of silk was aided by the 


} 
trade goods. 
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fact that the Romans already hada fondness — the opening of direct trade connections. T} 
for very thin textiles which they had pre- trade routes between China and Rome, how 
viously obtained from the island of Cos.' ever, were of such importance that any int 


Silk fitted into an esta 


ished usage and by — ference with them produced serious « 


the first century A.D. it had largely sup- nomic and political consequences. A car 
anted the native Coan product. The — study of Roman and Chinese history bet, 
has led Fred 


usion that ever 


k cloth as they eS B.c. and 1 
ley unravelled J]. Teggart to t 


silk to barbarian invasion of Europe during 


eceived it from China but 


ALY 


ic, reweaving an 


contiorm to their own taste. SUK thus spread period Was preceded DY an ou 


along these Central Asiatic trade r 
lew tralts spread Westward 
China during this peri uch as the px 
P L 
and the apricot but the rin of these 
Was apparently unknown the Romar 
knew them only as the ‘Armenian tree 
tha 
the “Persian tree 
Che main factor limiting t] 
( hinese tr » the | an ld wi 
vreat t\ ( nun n Chir 
DV this t niv ( 
eweils rw ( er Went 1 m and Ix ally I 
to nce t trad In 2 a Roman ve to n nov s, SO 
a ( a tne use SILK reasonavie ppt ma 
which wa e confined to the nobility has Chinese cultural t t have 
now read to all Classes without distinction accepte y the R ins here | 
+] } } } y } 
even to the lowest \laric in 408 « anded more effective conta etween the 
a rans 1 the tv of Rome consisting civilizations 
} 
( 4 ~ K tu ~ ret} \\ tn large 
1] } thar 4 I \ 
al ul Ci and [ ~ 
} } my ntinnanila } } 4 
With decline of I ( tantinople The r the Arab Empire 1 
be e the n te us silk eventh century created a new and 
\ \ ) CIN i 1 Se I ( a om tne 
to Cor t out 564 and tl terranean. Eu e had « ended in 
: " egun in I ee, thus bring- Dark Ages and no r preser 
ng to a ¢ e this ancient tra market for Chinese g s, The major c 
y Despite the ¢ duration of the silk trad of wealth and culture were now in the \ 
I r acts de pr tween China world and it was these which att! 
ind R { rave was extremely dl lit (hinese trade Arab i rs lowin 
es mer ints < Cent! \ a Opposed a route to the East estab ed pert 
colonies at Canton and other Chinese 
¢ t the e yt} 
; R , rom ti Fur t Times to 2 ports at least as early as the eignotn Ce 
I | 2 The overland caravan routes to China 
F.H me ree? ng re-opened by Moslem quests Ol 
and large sections of Centra! Asia 
G. F. Hud ] } 
‘Thid 1 Chinese traits which reached the Arab 
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he Crusades or the Renaissance. 


rhe 


development of the Arab Empire co- 


led with a great expansion of Chinese 


Under the T’ang dynasty, from the 


th to the tenth century, China experi- 


one of its greatest periods of creative 
and political power, Travelers and 


I 


hants from all of Asia came to the 


ial Court. Not only were foreigners 
| in China but Chinese traveled 
The subsequent Sung dynasty, of the 


to thirteenth centuries, was much less 
} 


‘sla ¢ tured some Chinese Idiers 
t n there were a number of p per 
hy rhe + 
risoners were LO 
ere ¢ pisned a paper 
in or 794 another 
/ 
tarted in Bagdad h additional 
th the Moslem world. An Arab 
n cen \ regard 
alle E n napvrus 


no m 
+ + 
naper was introauceda 
by the Moors who establ shed a 
CHa hont but the s ad 
na Ils N¢ real 
in Europe was relatively SIOW. 
] 
1 parchment, although expensive, 
irentiy a satislactory Vriting ma- 


he literate population of Europe 


vely small; and there apparently 


Fra Carte Invention of 
C nis ne f S pre We twurd (Ne 

Ppp. 97-99 


items being porcelain and other types ot 
pottery of which large quantities were ex- 
ported. Recent excavations have discovered 
Chinese porcelain in the sites of numerous 
ninth century cities between India and 
Egypt.’ Saladin sent a gift of forty pieces of 
Chinese porcelain to the Sultan of Damas- 
cus in the twelth century.’ The first Euro- 
pean mention of porcelain was in 1470 when 
it was described in Venice as having come 
from the Arabs. Arab sailors learned of the 


compass in China and they introduced it 
into Europe The orange, which is a 
Chinese development, was brought to Europe 


in the eleventh century. The lemon, also ol! 


Chinese origin. spread first to India and 


from there it reached Europe in the four- 


teenth century 

There were other aspects of Chinese cul- 
ture. however. which the Arabs did not 
borrow. An Arab traveler of the ninth cen- 
turv described Chines a but the beverage 
was not adopted in the Near East until the 
thirteenth century when it was introduced 
by the Mongols.!! Another Chinese develop- 
ment which the Arabs did not accept was 
printing, The Chinese were printing books 
from wood bloc! is ear) 868 anda 
aeta led aescr } } thi ] nl th ds Was 
published in Persia in 1295 in a book which 
Was \ delv ( late n the \r b world. It 
<eems as though this cheap and rapid method 
of producing ‘ks should have a iled to 
the Arab scholars but apparently it did not 
and they continued to copy their books by 
hand. It has been suggested that their re- 
1us i] to accept nting may have been due 
to religious prejudice. The Koran, which 
was the center of their literature, had been 
given in ritten torm and it Was 1 tnat 

( { S 4 H fo? o} 


Iran, with Special Referen to the History of 
Cultivated Plants and Products, (Field Museum 
of Natural History, Publication 201, Chi 
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ind nresticge During these two 
nasties the contacts of China with the 
\rab world were much more extensive and [iis Boe 
Paper is a Chinese invention which spread 
\rabs. In 751 a Moslem army in a. Pacey 
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it must always remain written. The Moslem 
prejudice against printing was so strong that 
the first permanent printing press was not 
established in the Islamic world until 1825. 
As a result of this Moslem refusal to adopt 
printing Gutenberg’s invention of printing 


was apparently made without any direct 
knowledge of the Chinese development. 


From the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
turies the Arab world served as a selective 
screen between China and Europe. Those 
Chinese traits which the Arabs accepted were 
passed on to Europe, while 
those things which they rejected were pre- 


vented from reaching the West. 


rHE MONGOL EMPIRE 


Early in the thirteenth century the Mon- 

gols began a series of conquests which 


+h 


carried their empire from Russia to the 
Pacific Ocean. Imperial highways were de- 
veloped across Asia and along them passed 
eople and y ds. Euror ans tor the first 
time reached China, the best known of these 
travelers having been Marco Polo who was in 
China from 1275 to 1292. Chinese and 


cineers were loved to improve irrigation 
n the Tigris-Euphrates valley and there 

e Chinese quarters in Mi v, Novgorod 
ind Tabr 

The an nt Nn silk is Te ved W th 
| ean rts of Chinese patterned silk 
such as brocades and dar ks, These were 
not reé en as the Romans had done but 

were 1 ( I r origimal ( a mn 
I der ared in Europe in the thirteenth 
century. The Arabs learned of gunpowder 
during tl century and they called salt- 
peter Ching snow and rocket 
Chinese arr Roger Bacon was the firs 
European to mention gunpowder and he 
mav have learned of it from the Arabs or 


54 and R r Bacon was personally ac 

quail | 1 him after his return to Europe 
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inventions which the 
carried westward with 


their use spread very 
played as a gambling g 


Mongols apparent); 
them. Playing card: 
were first mentioned in Europe in 1377 an 


rapidly. They 
ame, as they had |} 


in China. Dominoes, however, spread muc! 


more slowly and cam 
any of the involved phi 
meanings which the ( 


to the game." 


e to Europe wit! 
losophical or 


‘hinese had atta 


In contrast to these cases of diffusior 


is interesting to 
practices were reportec 
not accepted. Marco 
construction 
internal 
but the 
the Middle Ages never 


device.'* At le: 


Chinese 


vessels with 


note 


that other Chi: 
1 to Europe but 
Polo 
of large ocean 
water-tight 


ship-builder 


described 


com] 


} 


adopted this pra 


ist eight authors 


ported the Chinese use of paper money 


| 
urv reserves of gold 
redemption oft worn ne 
never took 


Chinese invention of 
I 


this period had widespr 


‘ibing its issue, the maintenance of tr 


and silver, and 


The Italiar 

ead financial dea 
; 
advantage oO 


Chine Se Use of coal Was al ) describ 
Marco Polo. Coal had been used in Eu 
in Roman times chiefly in Britain bi 
was unknown in the medieval worl 
Marco Polo’s account did not lead t 
rediscovery. These three Chinese pra 
were brought to the attention of I 
ut they were not ad pted perhaps in 
vecause there was no fe need for th 


century and the information whi 


received was of a very | 


to the Far East, wheth 
very 


routes, 


was 


peans who reached CI 


Stewart Culin, “Chine 


Dominoes,” Report of the 


lasted for little 


difficult 
often required several years. The few | 


more than hi 
h Eur 
imited nature. Tr 
er by the land 

and the jour 


saw that n 


. 


—— 
al 
tne 
} 
? ‘ 
hi 
ng 
| 
naner money 
Mongols also traveled westward. Chinese en- pict 
ite 
a 
y thar T 
their advantages were not readily appare! 
=. Direct contacts between Europe I 
“hin: tray 
China 
7 
from his fellow Franciscan, Friar William of 
riar William was in Mongolia in nor 
‘United States M 
iavVINg caras al ] a min “2° 
I are Chinese Henry H. Hart. Venetian Adventurer. 
C. Goodricl an account of the Life & Tim ind of the B I 
P. 174 Also Henry Wesser Marco Polo. (Palo Alto, 1942) p. 144 } 
4 Th ther ndon I Hudson, op cit., p 156 H Hart 
cil., p. 121 I F ( arter, op cit pp 70-81. 
‘ 
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at a comparatively low point in its history, 


the native dynasty destroyed and the coun- 
try overrun by the conquering Mongols. 
: during the period of 
reatest European contact, seven emperors 
eded each other on the throne, many 
by violence as the result of palace 

rhe European travelers brought back 

them a very superficial understanding 
Chinese civilization. Many of their reports 
embroidered with miraculous adven- 
Europe in 


From 1295 to 1333, 


s and gross exaggerations. 
urteenth century was beginning to feel 
first impulses of the Renaissance but 
lity and provincialism still dominated 
of its thought. could not 
ive of a civilization as rich and power- 
that described by these authors and 
reports were received with amusement 
Medieval Europe was in no 
to give ~apenoais attention to ideas from 
tant and mysterious a land as China. 

[he chief result of this era was the creation 
‘urope of a picture of the Far East as a 


n of great splendor and wealth. This 


Suropeans 


lisbelief, 


was a mixture of fancy and reality 
nstituted a dynamic impulse which 

Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
nturies to discover a new route to this 

Orient. 

ening of direct contacts be- 
en Europe and China, the diffusion of 
iod was limited 


lespite the 


‘ traits during this per 
pressed condition of 
vilization, verficial and 
Sotated reports of the European 
but pre by the provincialism 
Europe to foreign in- 


relatively de 
by the su] 


1difference of 


THE AGE OF DISCOVERIES 


The capture of Constantinople by the 
an Turks in 1453 interrupted the 

il trade in Oriental spices and luxuries. 
together with the rising power of Spain 
Portugal led to the search for a direct 
ute to the Far East. The Portuguese 

d their way around Africa while Co- 
sailed west, carrying with him a 


C. P. Fitzgerald, China. (London, 1938) p. 
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copy of Marco Polo’s Travels and a letter 
to the Great Khan of Cathay. The first to 
reach China were the Portuguese who ar- 
rived in 1514. 

China had by now thrown off the Mongol 
rule and was governed by the native Ming 
dynasty. During the early years of the 

rulers sent large 


fifteenth 

diplomatic —) commercial missions to the 

Malay Archipelago, Ceylon, India, and 

Arabia. Foreign embassies were welcomed at 

darn. from am ices as far distant as Aden 
Arabia and Mogadiscio on the east coast 
| eles But by the middle of the century 


this Chinese policy of political and economic 


century these 


expansion was reversed and China withdrew 
into its continental boundaries.’’ Overs 

1 foreign- 


trade was no longer encouraged and 


ers were looked upon with increasing sus- 
ion. European traders when they arrived 
in China in the sixteenth century were met 
with hostility and their commerce nerensy 
igners, 
present century, 


handicapped Europeans in gaining an intelli 


gent understanding of Chinese civilization 
and retarded the diffusion of Chinese culture 
traits to the West. During these centuries 
the initiative in the diffusion of Chinese 


goods and ideas came primarily from Eurcpe, 


the recipient culture, rather than from the 


parent civilization. 


European trade with China was not ex- 


Ai 
tensive during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. commerce being limited to a few 


ports in South China. The chief 
Chinese export were silk, p rcelain, and 
tea. This latter commodity 
Western Europe by the in 588,38 
Tea spread to Europe as a ae trait di- 
vorced from Chinese customs connected with 
Europeans, moreover, added sugar 
and later lemon and iced 
unknown in China. 
lemand for 


its use. 
and milk to tea, 
tea, practices entirely 
The use of tea created a large 

porcelain tea sets but the Chinese type of 
handless tea cup was not accepted in Europe 
manufactured cups with 


so the Chinese 


*T F. Carter, op. cit., p. 227, note 8. 
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tors were thus at work influencing the type of quarters of Catholic theology become a 
rmation about China which was available center of interest in China.27 In 1750 the 
Jesuits brought to Paris a Chinese scholar 


Is to eighteenth century Europe. 
most important factor effecting the who remained in France for thirteen years. 


28 


f t] ‘fusion of Chinese culture during this cen- Rousseau and Montesquieu, however, ac- 
vas the state of European civilization. cused Voltaire and his associates of creating 


n was passing through a period of so- a fictitious China merely to further their own 
na 1 unrest and change. The cake of custom philosophies. There was considerable truth 


racking open and people were receptive — in this charge but the accusers had no better 


ideas. This was particularly true of knowledge of ( hina, their information com- 
e where established social and political ing largely from the unfavorable reports 
‘ons were widely criticized. Many of a few merchants and travelers. 
ame interested in China, in part as In England a similar division existed. Ad- 
e of new ideas for the re-organiza- dison and Pope were among those who 
European society but primarily they praised China while Defoe wrote sarcastically 
‘or arguments to support their own of the country.’ 
In the field of art China influenced the 
deicts described China as an example development of the Rococo style. The 
nation that was virtuous and well eighteenth century witnessed a revolt against ” s 
1 without the interference of estab- the massive Baroque style which had pre- 14 é 
religion. Voltaire wrote that the viously dominated Europe, An age of sce pti- < “ 
have “perfected moral science, and cism and enlightenment wanted freedom, 
first of the sciences One need gaiety, and fantasy. This search for novelty . . 
- 
e obsessed with the merits of the turned to Chinese art motifs for inspiration. i 
to recognize at least that the or- The Rococo designers used those aspects of : ¢ 
tion of their ¢ re is in truth the Chinese art with which they came in con- 4 
hat the world has ever seen.” Of tact and which happened to fit their m od. i 
us he stated. “I have read his books Designs were copied from Chinese silks, 3} § 
ttention I found that they spoke porcelain, lacquer ware, screens, and fans. 5 
the purest morality He appeals These were primarily examples of Chit.ese " 
to virtue, he preaches no miracles. there commercial decorations brought home by A 4 
7 in them of ridiculous allegory.’?° European traders as curios and souvenirs. 
In Diderot’s Encyclopedia China is praised There was little contact with the real genius 4 rt 
t le plus peuplé & le mieux cultir of Chinese art or the work of China's great " ¥ 
it au monde.’ The encylopedia painters. It is in interior decoration that 5 
more than six pages to a description the Rococo stvle had its greatest influence : $ 
I r phil ophv. based entirelv on the I ms were papered with Chinese wall paper Z o 
f missionaries and confined to the and filled with Chinese lacquer furniture r 
1a1 Confucian point of view il d p rcelain deco itions In England some 7 
Catholic leaders in France supported with of the furniture of Chippendale reflects this 
sthusiasm those aspects of China Chinese-Rococo style. 
they considered praiseworthy, such as An English architect, Sir William Cham- 
eror ruling with divine mandate and _ bers, visited Canton where he studied the 
rning the people by moral precepts. The local gardens and architecture, assuming, 
University of Paris which was the head- quite erroneously, that they were typical of 


all of China. He introduced principles of 


nth Century London, 1025) p. 126, p 
4 R chwein of cit p Othe Chit se. .s holars had V1 ited Europe 
p. 80 1s earl as 168s. Ch'en Shou-yi “Daniel Defoe, 
Encyclopedie ou Dictionaire Raisonne des China's Severe Critic,’ Nankai Social and Eco- 
des Arts et des Metiers, (Paris, 1753) nomic Quarterly, Vol. 8, p. 529. 
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Chinese landscape architecture in England THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Unit 

on the his In the nineteenth century China slip; 

veing Kew Garden which he deve re de into a period of decay. Weak emperors rul 

tween 1750 and 1759. These “Chinese- the country and a great civil war swept 


English” gardens had miniature pagt das and nation from 1850 to 186s, Poverty and ¢ 
tea houses but they were overelaborate and order were widespread. Humiliating de 
represented a very imperfect imitation Of ere inflicted on China by Great Britain i: 
the real aesthetic principles of Chinese 1842 and 1860 and by Japan in 189s. 1 
gardens.°° Goldfish, the ginko and ailanthus teady encroachment of European nat! 
» i « 
trees, and the azalea, chrysanthemum, tree was viewed with growing hostility and 
peony, camellia, tea rose, and China aster nav in China until at the end of the centur 
were brought from China to decorate these the fanatical ates attempted to dri 
the foreign ‘barbarians’ into the sea. 
Chinese methods of zinc production were Europe during this same _ period 
ct lied bv yr wto ‘ 
studied by I Isaac Lawton the iirst enormously in material power and mi 
European works for the production of this ctrenoth The industri: i 
metal, based on Lawton’s information, were aia 
erected at Bristol In 740. Nickel silver, or 


ore enjoved. The tradition of 


“German silver,” is an alloy which the 
Chinese have used since the third century 


ness survived to some. extent but 


dominant attitude in Europe and Amer 


ay ‘Th arl; + nt) 
\.D. The earliest European mention of it is 
I neni Gatien ity became one of contempt for a civil 
597 Sut production m which now seemed so weak and archa 
from 1750. Papier maché was introduced Nationalistic sentiment 
ationalistic sentin ents of pride and 
{Tr € nina early n the eighteenth centur\ 
] sulhciencyv were not conducive to the 
in ~ ~ n WwW) a ore if \ rie t\ of 
tion of Chinese cultural traits 
uses, from the making of boxes and stereo- 
: , < During the nineteenth century Chin 
tvpes to the manufacture of carriages. What tact 
slowly opened to Western contacts. In 
is known as “India” paper is really a 
vears from 1840 to 1876 more than 4 
( ninese product which reacne d Europe in } 
DOOKs and articles on China appeared in | 
rope and America.** But this material 
medical rhubarb from China but its Euro- 
largely of a popular character, tendin; 
pean cultivation began in 1777 when the 
J : emphasize the more bizarre and quain 


irst plants were grown in England. 
: pects of China. Not a single scholarly 


Toward the end of the eighteenth centurv 


on Chinese art, architecture, or music 

there was a rapid decline of Chinese pres- iow 

tige. Rococo art became outmoded. The 

of ( h nese osopnhy Was stl ] ] lited 
} Re listiar pla h mhil ry} 

Revolution replaced the philosophi- 
orthodox Confucian classics 
cal controvers Voltaire and Rousseau. 
In France during the middle of 


Catholic n ns China were suppressed 
century there was some interest in 


and the suit order disbanded. The svmpa- 
ee on the part of such writers as Gautier, Hu 


thetic interpretations of the missionary 
and Baudelaire,** but China exerted no w 
cholars were replaced by the more pessi- 


unt the trader spread influence on French literature. In t! 
mistic accounts of the traders. , 


I e 4 Erdberg, Chis Influence on Early Relations between the United Stat 
European Garden Structur ( lge, 1 ) China: 1784-1844. (New Haven, 1917) p. 1 
Chamber e two wid ead books, Designs H. Danton, op. cit., p. 1¢ 
of Chinese Buildir 175 1 A Dissertation = M. G. Mason, op. cit., p. ix 
n Oriental Gardening (1772 “Ibid. p. 230, Pp. 234 
D. Hunter, op. cit., p. 334. India ink is also William Leonard Schwartz, The Imagin 
yf Chinese origin but I have been unable to trace Interpretation of the Far East in Modern Fre? 
the history of its diffusion Literature: 1800-1925. (Paris, 1927) 
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States Emerson read Confucius with 
t but with no particular enthusiasm.*® 
nature-mysticism of Lao-tzu and his 
‘rs might “bi interested him or 
iu or even Walt Whitman but these 
unknown to them.*? It was 
Near East which attracted 
philosophers and not 


Were 
teenth century 


is century saw the general adoption by 
pean and American government of pub- 
examinations for the selection of civil 
The Chinese had long followed this 

and their received 

raise from European writers in the 
century. France was the first 
in nation to adopt civil service ex- 
least in 


system had 


ns and this action was at 


t due to an understanding of the Chinese 


rland and the United 


kn ledge of 


In both Eng 
there was considerable 
inese examination system and refer- 
proponents of 


vas made to it by the 
W ho 


reform.*” But it was the opponents 
frequently called attention to its 

se background, using this as a 
ule and scorn.*' T a actual adopt ion 
system in Great Britain and the 

e been primarily 

ult of internal factors influenced only 
thtly by the Chinese example. 


States seems to hav 


was strong resistance to the ac- 
e of new ideas from China but trade 
7 
unabated, though even here no 
s appear to have been exportec 
Ives Carpenter, Emerson and As 
I pp 
t English tr t f Lao-tzu was 
of C} tzu 
F. Cresse The f the Liter- 
t System th lopment of 
( lization Th {merican Journal of 


Vol, XXXV, pp. 250-262 


Bruenetiére, “L’Orient dans le Littérature 


Revue des Deux Mondes, October, 
et 7 
rt of the Joint Select Committee on Re- 


nt, House of Representatives, goth Con- 


1 Session, Report No. 47. 
Russel Fish, The Civil Service and the 
(Cambridge, 1920) p. 220. Dorman B. 
Civil Service in Great Britain: A History 
> Reforms & their Bearing upon Ameri- 
(New York, 1879) p. 196. 


the bulk 


to the West. Tea and silk made up 
few luxury 


of the commerce together with a 
items and curios. Firecrackers were shipped 
to the United States in considerable volume 
where they were used -brations as in 
China, though on a much more limited scale 

There were a few unsuccessful attempts 
to introduce ee trees and plants into 
the United States, such as tea plants, cam- 
phor, cassia, al tung trees.** The grapefruit 
was brought from China to the West Indie 
during the eighteenth century and after con- 
siderable development there it was intro- 
duced into the United States about the end 
of the nineteenth century, It is one of the 


traveled westward 


for cele 


few Chinese items which 
across the Pacific rather than going first to 
Europe, and this explains why the fruit is 
still largely unknown in Europe.‘ 

century with its accept- 
very few Chinese traits stands in 
contrast to the preceding century 


adoptions. The 


The nineteenth 
ance of 
marked 
with its long list of Chinese 
rence lies in 
toward 


chief explanation for this diffe 
the changed attitude of the West 
China. 


1 
The current century has witnessed a slow 

revival of interest in ( I inese Cl1VIi zation. 


Plant 


experts have explor 
back new vari 
drought resistant grasses from 
Chinese elm, the cheroke rose, 
cabbage. The soybean was brought to France 
in 1740 and the first seeds were sent to the 
Franklin from 
ago that 


United States by Benjamin 
Paris. But it was only twenty years 
an agent of the Plant Introduction Service 
of the United States 
culture collected over 


ties ol 


Department of Agri- 
eight hundred varie- 
> Orient, which were 


sovbeans in the 
then given careful field tests in various sec- 
tions of this country. Today the soybean 
has become one of the six or eight major 


tung orchards 


“The successful development o 


f 
in this country, which produced an _ estimated 


10,000,000 pounds of oil in 1044, is an accomplish- 
ment of the twentieth century 


* Derk Bodde, China’s Gifts to the West. (Wash- 
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America hav museums ap- veda 1n their which th 
& CT 1 uropne an Varliou ‘ 
aterial. Chi collecti pe and us Chinese ji ption or reject! 
ul. ‘ons of Chi ninese item 
hinese poetri ns of ( hin and mod C In hot 
ated. T} heing ese dern period h the Mong 
he scholar] ing extensive] the varvi iods the domi 
£ t T ninese Vilization TCC ntivit - : 
traits. vard to Chin ve 
ry \\ ¢ Owe - i ] 
Be 1) R probler different 
lde, op. cit Betwe fu Shil of these 
N tural Diffu he Orient: A 
No. 12. Contempora 
porary China, 
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I 


Y OCIAL scientists are « 


i 


isplaying increas- 

ing interest in social stratification. 
KF Since the concept is very broad, much 
s cannot be made in analyzing it un- 


. 


different factors upon which it is 


re singled out and their interrelations 
ed. Although this has been theo- 

recognized further studies in 
areas of stratification are needed to 


| D r describes the status or prestige 
ry] ned 1d 
a manned community ant 
in ¢ al method of finding the 
n which status is built. These 
1 purport d objects of several 
+ +} ry how ‘er r 
i nem tocus, however, on 
‘ + 
stable, and integrated localities 
} 
\lso, they confuse veneral stratl 
i { pees avulication or 
neentrat on ro] strati- 
9 I al tri 
lt regarding the eiements that 
| nel } tay 
that many laritie 
I nat in are 
T ( n the outlines o status 
It a le factors underlving 
1, +} ] 
) as h, ancest length of 
n, ethnic factors, stvle 
4 


Vine Wi Hive ] G 

en, Cecil North, Differ- 

Chapel H ; P. Sorokin, Social 
New York. 102° 


W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. The 
G mmunity, New Haven, 


Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gar Iner, and 
Gardner, Deep South, Chicago. 1 ey 

I t, R. Use ‘St fication in a 

nS Re Tune 

H. B tS | Stratification in a 
Screntific Monthly, 1034: 28 
Harvey Zorhauch, The Gold Coast and 
iO, 1037; and the multitude of rural 

tudies 
‘ 

6¢ 


are usually inferred from a “class” analysis. 
Such a practice arises from a failure to dis- 
tinguish conceptually and empirically the 

‘Class’ analysis of 


social settlements bury economic. status. 


types ot stratification. 


+ 


power, and other types of stratification under 
general labels of ‘‘social.” “status” or 
As a result, it is im- 


th] ] 1e NDrincinle lerlvins 
possible to discern the principles underlying 


each type of stratification, or the interrela- 
tionships of the individual stratification 
structures.’ 

We intend to overcome these difficulties 
in part in this study. One technique for doing 
this is to study settlements that obviously 
differ from the average in amount and type 
Of stratification. One might compare a new 

} 17 1 
and an COMmmMunity, an economically ho- 
nogeneous settlement with one having high 


conscious group and a frontier communit\ 
Further questions could be asked, as: If a 
settlement has ttle econ variability 
I iv a ¢ Sta qlilerentla 
tion? Would a status pyramid appear ir. a 
settlement that ] litt] rno ¢ centration 
of political power 
Planned cor nities als ike it possible 
to approach such questions. for planning 
} 
means that some tactors which are uncon- 
} 
trolied n cre ve ttlements become 
} lan 
subject to ntr Greenbelt, Marvland., is a 
planned suburb tia bv tl ederal 
vovernment on the model of a “garden city 
5 
T nart \\ I int 4 t 
*See H : uae ! the Social St 
t S 2 ry, 1 e a 
the ret ] f lut oft t 
problem 1s 
cal stratification stu e C. Wright Mills’ criti- 


ription of the garden citv see 
Ebenezer Howard, Garden Cities of Tomorrow, 


London, 1902. 


LiRRARIES 


~ 


WIMAVERSIIY 


| 4 
| 
Trp T 
Crt 
lang 
| underlying status or general stratification 
Japa - 
Ve 
volur 7 
: 
t dur 
Conta tne! 
( tratification the rv 
' 
avg 
economic differentiation, or a settled prestige- = 
‘ 
a practice 1s legitimate, but Insul- 
3. 1 tiv relined. For one thing. the factors 
stat and “prestige” are used synonymously = 
er 
| 

ological Review, 7: 2¢ 71 pril 194: am in- Seay ee 
debted to Professor Mills for an elaboration of the eee By 

crit 
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its unusual characteristics enable 
us to raise and partially answer such ques- 
tions as were posed above. 

these is the reputed minimum 
of stratification which the physical 
and architects of Greenbelt  en- 
visionet Through the Security 
Agent V they tried to create conditions which 
against the formation of 


some ol! 


One of 


amoun 


would operate 


classes’ and class antagonisms.’® The main 
techniques they employed to insure this 
were: (a) the application of certain “rules’’ 
to guide the selection of Greenbelt residents, 


so that they would be socially and economi- 
} 


cally similar; (b) the establishment of a 
local economic and social life that would be 
popularly controlled and operated along co- 
operative principles c) the chartering 


Ot a citv-manager form o! sellt-government 


which vas supposed) to encourage active 
and responsible citizenship: and (d) the 

provision of a self-sufficient organizational 

| 
program to satisfy most of the needs and 
nter tha ¢ nla 
nveres OT tne Ownspeopit 

peo] 

Other conditions operated against stratl- 
fication. Since the town was inhabited almost 

ernignt by peopie who were tor the most 
part strange to one another, the task of 

} 
uilding its total social organization had to 
rroceed afresh. No old families. no settled 
q ere SOCial Darriers avgalnst 

ewcomers 

Status stratification could not be readily 
yased on economic grounds for at least three 

( al ( i\ ia Li@s O simiuar eco- 

resources. roughly lower middle 

en as residaent ‘i all 

” Gre Mary 1, is | ted thirteen mile 

VW + D.¢ I fe feral covert 

t et t VI Gre ndale 
1 Gre Radburt New 
Terse1 i eX e I i privy tely 
t ed n city 

non-stratificat leolozy permeated the 
ent lite t i } t Greenbelt See 
Greenbelt Towns, pan t of the Resettlement 


Altl Greenbelt is often as a 
ty it ] il are 
1 of a suburb 
a me nual family income for families 
t the date of entry into Greenbelt was $1535; 
S.D 240. The Administration at first ruled that 
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economic services in the town were organiz 


along strict cooperative lines;'* the coopera 
tive principles proposed by the Governmer: 


for the stores were encouraged to spr 
into non-economic organizations;** and 
status segregation could 
occur on the basis of ecology because of ! 
planned nature of the town." 

Other factors tended to reduce strati! 


or economic 


tion. Most important of these was the rather 


homogeneous occupational compositi: 


the heads of families. Three quarters of t! 


were white collar workers employed large) 
The remainin; 


by the federal government. 
manual 
federal government and private enterpri 


All of the resident population was whi: 


were workers employed by 


nvone or any family making over $2200 per 
id to move fro elt. In 1939 almost 
per cent of the I es were between 
1 S20 since staggered a 
to size f f in elective 
were very small. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
t entry had savings under fiftv dollars, apa: 
surance, W e almost one-half had debt 
fifty dollars. Property owner was neg! 
* There are no production industries in ( 
) } 


belt. All of the gainfully employed, except en 


f the local stores and local government 
tside of Gree elt. Ay t trom the seve 


nursery are al neratively = 
ery are aiso ¢ peralivery run 
"A mpaign for engendering the “coo; 
rit’ and widespread participation was 
pr ted from the be ing. Even a Con 
Church was s red to de-emphasize d 
ALIOTIAI ACI 
* All dwe nits from | elor apartn 
seven-room houses meet appr ly tl 
housing standards. Determina ti resi 
not a matter of choice, tor houses are as 
a federal « er on the basis of size of far 
the presence ul pied units. In 1 
thousand “defense” homes were built around ( 


did not come up to the housi 
iginal settle: 
re heterocencoi 
re neterogeneou 


7 
ense-manuai workers 


f 
* Eighty per cent of all workers were en 


by the federal government. Occupationally, 
of all the workers were either manual or d 
workers; 8.1°%, professional and semi-profe 
4.19%, pet managers and officials; 0.9%, ¢ 


, petty man 
63 


preneurs; 5%, clerical and kindred w 
t 


Almost three-quarters of the total were salaried ¢! 
ployees. Except for a few professionals, the in 
See | 


} 
of the occupations did not vary widely 


= 
{ 
| 
& 
\ 
ie 
* 
wa na 
BA 
4 
; 
’ 
2 
| 
ahi the Credit Union, Health Association, and t 
c 
/ 
a 
belt which 
te architectural 
a The newer a 
Administration. Washington. D.C.. 1026 
‘ 
7 
43 
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and only 2.5 per cent was foreign born. Thus 
the town of 880 families in 1942 was rather 
geneous in income, occupation, educa- 
age,’* nativity, quality of housing, and 
ymic structure. 
Determining the existence 
status structure necessitated a rather in- 
ved method, the explanation of which 
in detail here for lack of 
the method was largely 


and shape of 


t be given 
In general 
liscovery of the existence, 
directions of deference be- 
The author had an excellent op- 
witness deference behavior, for 
as a participant ob- 
Other 


nt observation.’® First we attempted to 
dal ure and then wv 
ne atus structure and then we 
to induct the principles along which 
1 } 
ed.* 
the town was opened for occupancy, 


t er one per cent of al 
r twe e ¥¢ Greenbelt | 1 

4 r tter. O 
| training. The 
f the } 1042 Was 

vith a P-E. of five years 

lent r t 

int ted the ( 

‘ cript the status str 
tart f acl ne ] » they 

t not lete tact 1a 
le t This met! v be ade 
t e p ee ve a large area of 
t e. We used it for such cases in Green 
¢ Ix had little or no ¢ tacts 
to utilize methods that involved more 
( { statu Here we devised 
i] status r scales, ques- 
\ kind of peoy hey looked up to,” 
r device The result of this intimate 
hod of status ranking are presented 
The actual detailed description of the 


be | t ed ¢ vhere. See William H 
] 1) ] tional Social Psvchologv,” 
i ] of Social 


ttlement that is highly stratified, some- 
the top and bottom strata are com- 
See Useem et al., op. cit., For the methodo- 


resentation see Howard Becker, ‘‘Construc- 


Typology in the Social Sciences,” American 


p 
c* 
Review, §. 40-50. 
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a rash of social and organizational activity 
was evident. Participation in the numerous 
mushroom organizations that were arising 
was the main attention-getting device. Ri- 
valry for leadership in these organizations 
was rather intense, and the circulation of 
their officers high.2 At first, almost everv 
adult belonged to a committee or was an 
officer. In four years, the process of social 
selection operated slowly until the town had 


laf 


developed a definite status structure. Some 


individua 


ls dropped out of the status struggle 
entirely, some were concerned only with their 
status in a particular while 
competed for status on a town-wide level. 
’s rank in a group did not 
is status in the town as a 
limited to “generalized 


tate 9922 hriaf wr 
status brief social-psychological 


others 


group 
P, 


de- 


scription of the eight main status groups 
that evolved in Gre enbelt follows. 
II 

1) At the top of the status scale are the 
officials selected by the federal government 
to oversee the t n. They include the Con 
munity Manager, his stant, the Famil 
Selection Agent, and several other officials 
Phe ~¢ people r¢ ve rat erence ll all public 
and semi-public meetings. That thev main- 
tain distance is evidenced by e fact that 
they address others by their first names 
although thev are addressed by their sur- 
names. Even though the of ils live in the 


rious 
lent, its 


arrange 


well as federal off example, the 


community manager, Who Is appointed OV 
This a irs ft be characte tic of pl er 
wee t H R urn, { 


Ruth Durant, Watling: A Survey of 
London, 1039 


ivemience, we May speak OI 

s corresponding to segmental roles and 

ene ed status’ for status in the community 
at large. S 1 structures wherein segmental and 


be called 


generalized status are ¢ us may 


where no coterminitv, ‘‘multi-lateral 


“uni-la 


HAM IRRARIES 


~ 


OF 


+4 
yanize Af 
OONera 
rnment 
mer 
SpTea 
nd +3 
Id no 
atilica 
rather 
ther variet 
larg na I 
yt he lis 
whi: methods were employed that in general 
rroborated the results observed from par- 
| 
n $1: th 
wee 
oy 
t 
nd t 
I 
fl 
town, they retain a Dureaucratic perspective 
by referring to the town as project.” 
The prestige of this group rests upon a BR 
nent local as 
. For Plan of Living, Amer. Assoc. for Adult Educ., New eg 7 
Social Life on 
a 
i 
| 


Ade 
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the federal agency, is also selected as town 
manager by the locally elected town council. 
As town manager, he appoints other local 
officials, who may be on the federal payroll. 

The officials are at the top of the political- 
power pyramid. They frequently provide the 
initiative in local action. Their endorsement 
re these may be materialized. This does 
not mean, however, that local officials have 
no powers at all. Local power seems to be 


shared with and subservient to federal au- 
thority 

lhe officials keep in the public view con- 
stantly. Their names are published frequently 
and conspicuously in the local weekly, 77/: 


Greenbelt Cooperator. Many of the organi- 


ntinnally ] ase mat 
ns Conti! all seeK spons irsnip 
7 
al rov ar té th press Ire, the 
ais and their families Go not participate 


actively in many organizations or even in 


inelr nelg OCs Hi wever, wnen they 
their influence rht 
( ( ¢ liuence 
rhe officials constitute not only a political 
DUT ais in ecol c and eaqucational 
t ell n¢ e ant equca n 5 CO 
nignel 1an na ( he towns- 
eople Needless » sav. the homes of the 
{ Clals I urnisnec and 
residents consider it an } r to enter them 
} ] titre + he! 
The ils constitute a rhtly-woven in- 
They kr anather rathar inti 
) cy Lit) Ta LiCl ntl 
} +} r tr a) 
Ch ni Cast I ne next 
7 | 7 
| eT Ip Which le or coiuege 
ry? } nrincinal ] tict 
| SCi i Pprincipais, aentls mavor, 
is l@st, and scnooi teacners be 
ne wh ] hichl, ry 
sucn py are NIgniyv eeme 
most ( munities, it 1s not surprising 
that they are accorded respect in Greenbeit. 
| ent ted to t 
er staff that they attend t 
4 
‘ i 
‘ ; rif ( verted Some 
li t thers in maintar the 
I ast nd at cracy 
| 
I ( re for the most part college 
+ } 
i late t med number of school 
( neads of families In 194 
12.5 yea ] of the officials in 
February, 1042, was over $3,¢ per annum, while 
that of ds of families was $1,844 
see Mapheus smit \ En ical Scale of 


(2) The members of status group II ar 
aware of their high status. They acknowl 
deference with nonchalance but also 
expectation, On the whole, they do 
identify themselves psychologically or | 
cally with the town’s official family. 1 
maintain a self-satisfied social and org 
zational independence. However, when 
do evince the slightest interest in any or 
zation, they are immediately selected a 
portant committee heads or as_ offi 
For such participation t 
deference. Their advice is not ignore 


respective ol their Ct mpetency to @) 


his accounts for part of the instabi 
ry +h t ror , 
SOTMe ) Lilt organiZatl is 
group Is aiso an economMic ellte 
( 2) \ wut th rtv of the fown s 
comprise status group three. They a1 
] } } ] 
bers OF the n-coun¢ e nea 
Ol the co-operative tne ¢ tor ¢ th 
WECKI\ tne rad ( ecto? ra 
} 1 
operatives, and the presidents ( tne 
I 
ranivat h th \m rie | 
‘ ons 4 Lilt ai | an 


A ‘ 
In participation; those who 
+ } | re 
terests of the community at heart 
7 

who receive psvch vical gains from 

consulted, those who t that tl 

trol the destiny ne \ The 
re e Stat () {» nm 


Stru } ~ Stanford Ir vet 
rance 1 int view he d Crete 
vere ked to rank f tt t 
to prestige statu The rote Ss were 
er than the nment bu 1 | 1. 7 
est t} t deference t ent 
1 Greenbelt was based 1 ( 1 their fj \ 
n other factors 
* There is no re 1 tance ia 
this g being defeated ny orga 
when a candidate for a rst term o! o 
*“ The Greenbelt Health A iation 
)-operative, has had an especially stor 
In no small measure this is due to the 
doctors can get the support of their patient 
the popularly elected board of directors. M 
conflicts have been over matters of finance, 


and publicity, over which the doctors shov 


pecial competence 


= 
re 
} 
i 
re 
ma 
| 
2 and the Athletic Association, This gr 
not as occupationally homogeneous | 
P 
a others. Its members are, rather, sp 
£5 
Review, 1943, 8:185-1 D. Ander 
ee P. E. Davidson, Ballots and the American | 
‘ ‘ 
| 
show 


STATUS STRATIFICATION 
or by virtue of the “service” they 
ler, even though much of their efforts 
toward entrenching themselves 
of would-be officers. 

constitute a self-conscious 


directed 
nst slates 
rhe “leaders” 

that constantly tends to be atomized 
intense mutual an- 
is. To remain a ‘Jeader” one must 
tain a democratic facade and. above 


liques that show 


participation on the neighbor- 
as well as on the organizational levels. 
rhe “leaders” have some official contacts 
the two upper status groups. * These 
the “powerful” and the pro- 
are not only considered pleasant, 


Ipful in the quest for prestige. The 


+1 1] 
continually try to personales these 
} , r 
ts. while the upper status groups 
nt dist 
{ii il ¢ 
ves of the three uppe! us group 
} + 
nd bv intimate ndsvmp tic social 
} } 
have oned the democratic 
nei } ids and have created 
1’ organization with ¢ ire rules 
: 
Women's Club 1s the only organization 
} } ¢ 
noeit in W ch one nes a mem- 
invitation 
About xtv-fit nie mal 
sixty-five people ake up 
Its me nhbe 1V ne 
trainers and apprentices They 
} 
ers O the special-1l rest group 
mportant con tre ot tne 
evanizations, and the pett) covern 
( ials The latte ( e recogni- 
° 
ecause of their associatio! with th 
derai O 1al the tormer because 
rvices groups oiten cla 
, ther } 
, then they receive They are 
or higner and recogn 
} 14} 
rded status group three. Although 
ter does recrull most ot its members 
atus group four, many olers fail to 
upward mobulty. It is understand 
+} Loe ‘etrainer 
hat the personnel of th straine! 


t 
-< changing continually. 
marginal characteristics of the group 


played in various Ways. Its members 


Association with the 


the teachers, anc 
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regard their roles with more seriousness than 
do others. At the public meetings they are 
visibly active, straining and intense. When 
given the floor they speak loud and long, 
displaying remarkably 
of the business, past and present. They be- 
at parliamentary tactics, 


complete knowledg¢ 


come past masters 
using them to obtain attention as well as 
their ends. this reason, they are often 
regarded as ionists.”>” 

The members of the 
groups are known to one 


This is not the case for 


“obstruct onists. 
four upper status 
another and to the 
townspeople at large. 


the lower status groups. In the lower strata 


the principles ot status ranking operate 
along more categoric lines If little is known 
about a person, his prestige tends to be 
determined by his occu} ation, which does not 
remain a secret long in this occupation-con- 
scious settlement. For example, non-partici- 
pating protess people receive more 


recognition than manual! workers who partic a 


ite in one or two min r organizations, but 
mit tha mcer f large 
n more recogn ym than olmcers 0} large 
organizations are erical workers 
-) The fifth status group I> the largest. 
It ji +} Jerical 
COMPOsc’ eat ordinary cierica 
WOrKe! 1S one or twa 
organization Although he receives no 
special recognition, Mm ther is he the object 
| 
of “negative presuigt He is the person who 
crowds tne mee rooms whenever a 
crisis’ occurs, Dut Who stops participating 
when the eXcitern nt dissoives. Some Ol these 
were leaders Who st im thelr strugaie 101 
werkt sar) their energie al 
status, Ol who redcirecteau tneil energies along 
bh-advancement cha 
(0) he u TACES, un 
ess they parti pate a vely in town altalrs, 
‘¢ Jower than th it of the ordinary clerica 
WW <i Ce e n¢ oT the 
1 
+ quo 
ti I e t to stradd s isually 
fail ; tr e for stat 
*\When re t ere ked to des their 
occupat many inclit 1 to ve the ¢ ipiete 
17 ¢ titie | vided the Civil Service 
Com yn or vy tne ency In W they wornea. 
‘ 
Thev r ed iob titles that indicated even 
the smallest amount ol supervisory, administrative, 
functions 


IBRARIES 


AIWIVE 


" 
¢ 
a 


Ta tt 


' 
its 
a 
sal Roe 
| 
| 
ties 
I 
Ror example, the councilmen n ust 
st of | the board of directors of the 
hov I forth 
: 
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groups are quite similar,®* one may infe é Negroes who provide janitorial services. This 
rroups are quit | v infer that Negroes who provide janitorial services. T 


the status differences are largely occupa- is a small status “gain,” inasmuch as Neg: 
tional. The manual workers, however, hesi- are not allowed to live in Greenbelt. 
‘ hea) > infary 32 The ] 7 aire fai 
tate to admit their status inferiority.”* (8) The people of Hebraic faith oc 
Greenbelt has had some difficulty in a peculiar position in the status structure.® 
socially absorbing the newer ‘defense work- The seven per cent o! the population 
ers.’ Although the latter include men from claimed Judaism as a faith partici 
+ the armed services and white-collar workers, more actively than the general popula -: 

xe the majority are manual workers, As the from the very beginning. Their influence ; 

on defense workers taxed the services of the most heavily felt in those organizations 

Be: town and caused some inconveniences, had ideological perspectives such as 1 : 
the “old Greenbelters” found them a suitab co-operatives 

i scapegoat Consequently, it was easy to as At first, prejudi I 

z ite the ecological segregation of new- mained either latent o1 irgan 

( rs, W 1 tn occupatt rity were appointed an 
Many of the defense workers are regarded offices. This hap] 
as somewhat “crude,” and not ‘“‘belonging.’*’ needed good orga 

(7) Status group seven consists of the willing to exert 
town's maintenance laborers, those who cut positions. An org 
the lawns, collect trash, drive trucks, keep not already existent to operate in a 
the town clean, and make minor repairs. At fashion against any group. Also, the ] 

thar + ] } NIT + nanan!) were ) neo mMiterr 

( siste of abe ninety people were not accused pursu 

4 

f n general receive ver incomes than _ logical paths 

A the town’s average. These laborers are known or officers became 

| Ow! are seen I Te OUS altiila 

hot tnwn anit thair el rt tear tec mr n 
about t own Goll neir WOrkK. UU aluta eryecrer O Campa 
tions constitute ictically the total contract re accused o ‘king te I ,; 
of this stratum with the others. Most Green- and “monopolizing offices If the \ 
belters do not even bother to ascribe them pation or occupational status of a J 
( Ss ney a;re nore De! nis unkKn IS UusuallV a 
not only on account of their low occupational tatus somewhere below the fourth 
status, but also because they do not even’ group. If the two factors are kno 
constitute a nuisance value in the competi- is accorded slightly lower status t 
tion for status. Local laborers attend meet gentile with the same socio-economic r P 
ings, but rarely participate actively. They acteristics, Thus, although Jewish phy 
do not have or seek to have any psvchological have high status, there is no doubt 
or political affinity with other manual work- they would receive even higher statu 11 
ers in the town, The laborers claim status they gentiles. 
rite wer ry) l] nimbher 
( \ oniyv over a nu 
+ | entr + Gre anhelt even 
Despite the fact that a _ non-str: 
than office clerks. €1¢28 and $1440 re- Society was envisioned for Greenbel 
pectivels found that actually a rather complex 
\ were structure did appear within a few yea 
1 ton k ¢ r r to - 

4 their prest [he results, to be published “The religious distribution of the town 

ey els¢ that 1 workers ranked first controlled. As of March, 1042, the 

4 

‘i l occ than did t white collar ( sition was: Catholic, 24.90%; Jewish, 7 

3 1 Protestant and others, 68.1% 

3 nat ax ast late as Although the ew Congregation 

.. the te collar boys.” They do lack parliamentary — slight cohesive force early “clannishne t 

. knowledge id they do not regard primarily from their greater contact resulting 

Greenbelt a nt residence. their heavy general participation. 
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This was based primarily on organizational partici- 
“BrOEs pation and secondarily on occupation. If we 
could, in turn, find what factors these rested 
Sr. on, we would arrive at a more exact picture 
he principles of status stratification op- 
erating in Greenbelt. Since participation was 
re important than occupation, it was 
t necessary tO measure It In some way, 


nd then find the factors that made for 


Membership or affiliation in organizations 
lmittedly a crude index of participation: 
. but leadership and officerships are more 
valid criteria. We used both to measure 
ipation. We found that the results as 
ured by affiliation supported those ob- 
! by analyzing the leaders or officers 
The examination of affiliational data is 
up first. Membership data for 1042 
rathered for all organizations, excluding 


1) churches and the Washington 
F 


vations.*’ The affiliation profiles o 


Oor- 


the 
rs as age, duration of residence in Green- 


me and income changes. religion. 


tion, occupation, occupational mobility. 
} + no father.*8 
\ t three-tenths of the heads ¢ 


rganization; i. e., they refused or were 
ermitted to enter the areas of status 
tition, Seven-tenths were affiliated in at 
one organization, and forty-five per 
nged to two or more organizations 
uftiliation profiles of the wives almost 

paralie led those of their husbands. 
What socio-economic factors, if any, were 
! to affiliations? Affiliation and income 
thtly and positively related at all 


\ge and affiliation were also positively 


related, although age and income correlated 

No distinction hetween leader and officer 

ty elt Le lers be ers I 

! not tolerate “powers behind the thr 

t of |e hip, see Paul Pigors 
r Domination, Boston, 1025 

’ A stat il analvsis of these data will be 
ed detail elsewhere. Here thev are 
to ind te the directions to w h they 
- ‘These indices rather than others were selected 


ey were easily gatherable, measurable, con 


only +o.1, A rank correlation of income and 
education, on the other hand, was signifi- 
cantly positive, +618 + .145. Those who 
remained in Greenbelt longer seemed to 
have higher incomes than the newer entrants. 
As late as March, 1942, occupational dif- 
ferences in regard to affiliation did not ap- 
pear to be significant.** By late 1943 we 
found that the semi-professionals and the 
petty administrators and officials were par- 
ticipating more heavily than others. They 
had been the “higher clerks” (auditors, 
t 


fore 1942. Thus, we 


| 


} 
may conclude that those who were members 
of more organizations, or roughly those who 


were selected for higher status, were slightly 


of the town. Also, they had experienced 
more occupational and income ascent than 


the average earner. Any particular factor 


We suggested that the 115 officers of the 


town’s organizations had high status. Apart 


i i i mil 
from having status within certain groups. 
they participated in more organizations than 
3 
the p ulation aS a wh ie An anal\ SIS OI 
same of the ir soc1o-econ attr ufe micnt 
further clarify the factors that were im- 
portant in the acquisition of social honor. 
A statistical comparison of the officers for 
n f genera Opulation 
, 
for the date wien all entered Greenhelt 
idicated no statistically significant differ 
ences for such factors as age, income. oc- 
cupation, and perhaps education Some 
The the differ etatictire 
critical rat ere ed for I ( il 
data. A f iy r ove 
terpreted a int difference 
For formulas 1 see Henrv E. ( rett. Statistics 
n P } nd ication, New I By 
21! 
©The number s to wl 
ficers bel | was 7.4. as t ed to 1 for 
the heads of families ‘4 r wive 
“The mean ar il inc e for « ers was 
$1.58 for general | lation, $1,535; for age 
oO ers 25 vears | vears 
years of education, olhcers, 12.5 vears, poy] 
12.5 years. The P of the x (chi square ) 


occupational distributions of both groups was .so, 


IRRARIES 


> 


«355 


j 
| 
| 
Th 
nh participation, 
| 
older, better educated, and longer residents a4 ‘ 
] 
seemed insufficient to assure status, Dut when 
ral combined with length of residence, the prob- ie a 
ability of receiving status increased. 
: 
es in Greenbelt were affiliated with I oe: 7 
’ 
al 
char 
His 
‘ ; 
Wel 
tir 
| 
{ 
tie 
: 
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differences between officers and general popu- 
lation did appear, although we were unable 
to detect their full significance. For example, 
no future officer on entering Greenbelt 
classified himself as having “‘no religion”’ or 
“no religious affiliation,” whereas six per 
cent of the town’s population fell into these 
rhe officers were overrepresented 
as Protestants and Jews and underrepre- 
sented as Catholics;** more of the former 
important than the religious 
differences were the differences in occupa- 


tional distribution of the fathers of bot} 


groups. The officers’ fathers were represented 
in larger proportion in the semi-professional, 
proprietary, and managerial occupations 
wh the fathers of the non-officers were 
more concentrated in the manual and clerical 
occupations. This evidence suggests that the 
othcers may have been reared in Ssligntly 
higher socio-economic circumstances than 
the population as a whole 
()t r dittere anneared ers tended 
} ra lant th n far noer 
tO | reside S n ior ionger periods 
1 1 
than the general population. They also had 
slichtlv larger families than average The 
direct positive relation und between size 
) imily and number of affiliations might 
have been expected, for parents joined as- 
ns that were organize to a jua nf 
them with the needs of the children. 
Although n al wera 
ch no significant differences wert 
1 1 } fo na 
note tween cers ind non-ormncers I 
some ctors en Ss n aid 
f our vear resiqence n tne 
town. This was especially the case for income 
ind occupation. On the date of entry, n 
tatist v significant difference between 
} } § Thi 
the groups was found for income, This situa- 
} t d nce quare 


» Statisti ver uilable, the 
riter it t tt Cat} vere to a reater 
tent 1 ( r f fore r xed parentage 

ave be part oe It is ir 
r to te that t 1 the Federal Age 

ed t t Greenbelt st represent a relig 1S 
I f the ( population this never 

the e. Cat ] vere underrepresented soon 
ter the very open! i the town 


REVIEW 


tion was altered by June, 1943. The off 
a mean 
with 


we 


re then 


$2,755, 


hez 


This 


ids of 


as 


ill 


con 


la 


receiving 


pared 


| 


inc 


$2,655 


) 


for 


milies including the offi 


difference 


vas reflected 


in 


the changed occupational profiles of t! 


we 


Ups. 


\t date of entry no 


re present. 


represente 


tions in 


ry 


hile 


ir 


if 


1 


By 


IO43, 


slgnilicantly 


lanagerial. sul 


} 


-ad 


iil 


larg 


le otnecers 


larger 


administrative occupations. eV al 
larger proportions in professional, s 
| 
fessional, and “higher” clerical jobs 
raged in manual, technical, and ‘‘or 
clerical operations. The differential « 
n income and occupation suggests t 
ficers were those that showed on 
larger chances of income and occur 
upward mobility 
The results o ving to locate 
tip WwW > lar > 
ve. Were la Cl\ ne ive. 
mportant in itself, for it supports t 
tention that large s s differen 
not be exne ted n ettle ent who 
7 
tions are selected on the basis « 
he mogenett Neverthe despite et 
limit stratification it appe 
evitabie 
The Greenbelt experience lggzest 
the frain f | tratih 
iit | ii toward a ia il 
} F } } - 
ticular place cannot be completely « 
from those factors which underpin th 
the larcer let. Cin 
of the heads of families in Greenbelt 
in Washington, D.( the factors w 
status there partially operated also in 
belt. Washington’s status structure 
} matinn: FAs 
to be categorically occupational fo 
Treatir the work t G 
t iverse, and the « i n{ 
ran a ¢ quare test for Iness_ of 
ational distribut for date f 
tor Jur I As of date f entry the P 
ence het wer fut rp er ind D4 
lat Howeve the P of 7° for the d 
in 1043 was o.o1, and obv tatistical 
See Wau Ibid 


e differer 


| 
§ . . . 
istrative, a 
ats 
aS 
‘37 
} 
fact 
oh 
| 
| 
| 
& formula see Albert E. Waugh, Elements of Stati 
a tical Methods, pp, 222-230, New York, 1043 
te 
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STATUS STRATIFICATION IN A PLANNED COMMUNITY 


rs. At work their status-rank was as- 
d by their income, bureaucratic position, 
origin, and race. These factors set 
in Greenbelt also, but usually in the 
rk of organizational affiliation and 
ipation. 
is true that Greenbelters bestow prestige 
Ne their 
ially to independent professionals and 


basis of occupation alone 


ians. This is probably in part due 

fact that the planned features of the 

enforce an “achievement ideology.” 

ipation and service are considered part 


ichievement complex. This become 
n 


note that the factors that 
participation, such 


1 occupational 


and 


income and upwart 


affiliation 


approximate those factors as- 
+ 
it! gh status occupations. Even 


ut high income and occunational 


ng energy on projects ot cor 


I 
ince. This is what the town planners 
the deference I the 
nature ¢ Gsreenb | re ponsible 
ition which gave particularly high 
to the politically powerful. This is 


ttkements, where the status of the 
} 
nta powerful is often lower than 
les 7 
the economically powerful. 


r to note, however, a general 


} 
r the es of the status structure 
1 gradually some of those operat 
ve settlements. Lenet/ res 
the breadwinner, size of famih 


O13 
membership in a dominant religion, and 
other such factors became increasingly im- 
portant with time. There was also an added 
emphasis on income and occupation. These 
may follow inevitably from the formaliza- 
tion tendency seen in the social organizations 
of the town. Simultaneously, there appeared 
channels 
and 


monopolize recruitment 
ions of authority, 


trends to 
of leadership, posit 


D\ pressure groups.** 


I 

These trends are, of course, disturbing to 
engineers. In 
the future they may desire to insure further 


a tree and open status structure. In the light 


some town planners and 


experience this may only 
be obtained by creating machinery from the 
i which aims at the rapid social 


) 
absorption of neophytes in local organiza- 


tions. Techniques such as limiting tenure 
of office and continually stimulating the 


icipation may need 


Ty stot rn +} ret} } ld 
] wementatie nen ne question snoula 
be faced squarely: Should trained leadership 
be cast aside for new leaders merelv for the 
sake of insuring an open status structure, 
1 
or 1s “traditional leadership” inevitable and 
} 1 l 
desirable The Greenbelt experience snows 
1} 
that some success 1s ni le In planning a 
town which ¢ } urage ree access to status. 
1] 
It may be still possible to get personal 
n 17) nal ial rde 
recognition In an ers I ( orcel 
hy milar ley no 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF S 
FAMILY ALLOWANCE BENEFITS IN 
WORLD WAR II 
Mayor Harry GrossMAN, FD, AND Ist Lt. Ropert H. Core, FD 
Plans and Training Branch, Office of Dependency Benefits 
r Is now three years since Congress’ who has not remarried and to whom alin 
authorized family allowances to be paid _ is still payable. It also includes a wile ] 
in addition to the regular pay of enlisted separate and apart from the soldier under 
nen in the armed forces. The Servicemen’s court order or written agreement providing 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 was for maintenance or support. These 
approved June 23, 1942. The act provided — viduals are considered a soldier’s primary 
for payments to be started on or after No- sponsibility and accordingly only relati 
vember 1, 1942, although entitlement in cer- need be proved. The husband and child « 
tain cases could be made retroactive to June — enlisted woman are eligible, but only i 
1, 1942. A later amendment advanced the are dependent upon her for chief su 
initial payment date to September 1, 1942. Class B and Class B-1 dependents it 
ty The War Department set up an agency toad- the parents, brothers, and sisters of a s 
Ag the Army—the as these terms are defined in the act. 1 ( 
‘ ts, an activity of _ tinction between the two classes is fo 
Director, Headquar- the degree of dependency. Class B d 
By the end of — ents are dependent upon the soldier for 
cy Benefits had — stantial portion of their support. Class 
family dependents are dependent upon the sol r 
allowance checks, am ¢ to more than their chief support. ‘Substantial portior ' 
$4.3 50,000,000. their support” covers cases in which the 
\ family allowance consists of two items _ terion of chief support is not reached and 
a contribution by the Government and a al.’ 
# deduction from the soldie pay. Payments lowance payment 
4 are made by checks mailed direct to pavees dependents, t 
designate o receive them for the dependents re equent 
Bt of the soldier. A check for a family allowance — tions are as follows 
usually cove 
of the check Dependen 
February, it Wit 
from the sold Wil 1 


vember 1, 1943, family allowance benefits are \ cnudren, (each 


now avaliabdie to certain dependents Or en- 


listed men of all grades and aviation cadets. 


idet 
he term ‘enlisted men” includes all enlisted 
en’s Army Corps. 
The de pt ndents ligible to receive a family One (De lent for Chief Support 
allowance are divided into three classes: 
Class A, Class B, and Class B-1. Class A de- With Class A de pendent <0 


pendents include the lawful wife of the sol **Class A depender 
dier, his children, and a former wife divorced one or more children, or just children 


its—wife, wife and 


614 


a 
: 
d 
| sary +} } f if hild 
% uary. It is “earned” during the month of Wife, two children 
a January and is payable after the last day of Additional children (each : 
se January. Under an amendment effective No- Child, no wite ‘ 
ae Wite divorced* 
ai Wife divorced c} | 
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» Parent (Dependent for Substantial 


With Class A dependent 68 
Parents (Substantial Support 
Class A dependent 37 
Class Ad Pp ndent 37 
ent and One Brother or Sister 
Sx t rt 
( ss A dependent Os 
1 Class A dependent 6s 
rent. On By Sister 
ntial Supp 4 


B ther nmi for 
r T 
1 tanty 
it suDstantiai s none 
y ) 
r Sister, No Parent 


OUD; 
A UC)? 37 
\ 
B ther r Soster 
Ch 
1 
tor II 
I nor 


ere are now In elfect over four millon 


allowance payment accounts. The to- 


ount paid each month in connec 


tiny 


these accounts is approximately $250,- 

Of this amount, approximately 65 
cent constitutes the Government's con- 
ution. The balance represents deductions 
the soldier’s pay. At the present time 
1 1945) new applications are being re- 
l at the rate of over 3,000 per day. The 
ition may be made by the enlisted man, 


his dependents, or by a third person acting 


n behalf of his dependents. The filing of an 


application is optional in every case. The 
Office of Dependency Benefits still receives 
about 5,000 changes of status each day. A 
change of status may involve the addition of 
a new dependent or the elimination of one re- 
ceiving a family allowance. It also includes a 
final discontinuance of a family allowance 
account. About 2,500 changes of address also 
are received daily. The original applications, 
changes of status, and changes of address are 


included in a daily receipt of mail averaging 


about 48,000 pieces, involving thousands of 
inquiries from dependents concerning the 
status of their accounts and requesting addi- 


tional information relative to the payments 
which they receive. 

Since the enactment of the law, because of 
the tremendous undertaking that has been in- 
volved in the receipt, processing, and pay- 


ment of the many cases, there has been little 


] 
nit ++ smtley anala:- > the li 
OPpo tunity ul ] recenuy to andlyZe tne dls- 
tribution of family allowance benefits. The 
volume of accounts now in existence has indi- 
cated the advisability of making a study of 
the distribution of the benefits from a num- 
ber of different points of view. This study re- 


cently undertaken has resulted in the prepa- 
ration of six significant tables, which were 
blished in the Second Annual Report of 


pu i i 

the Office of Dependency Benefits, foi the 
] lac th 
fiscal year 1 14. The tables reflected the 


distribution of family allow- 


vavable to dependents as of June 30, 


1944. The facts indicated undoubtedly are 
applicable to subsequent months. However, 


these figures will be influenced by continuing 
wartime trends in marriages, births, and 
lifts in population. 
The study made June 30, 1944, revealed 
the fact that the Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits sends its family allowance checks to all 
48 states in the United States, the District of 
of the United States, and to a total of more 
than 115 foreign localities. Family allowance 
accounts involving dependents with payees 
residing outside the continental limits of the 
Lnited States generally fall into one of the 
following four categories: 

a. Pavees residing in foreign countries to 
which payments have not been restricted thereby 
permitting the delivery of regular monthly 


= 


> 


HIGAN IRRARIES 


~ 


NMC 


WINIVERSIIY OF 


| 
No Class A dependent 37 
With Class A dependent ag 
] Parents (Chief Support): 
No Class A dependent 68 4 ; 
§ 
lin \\ 
inder 
\"\ 
ig 
No Class A dependent 37 
at With Class A dependent 37 (a 
: 
i ‘ 
,o Class A dependen 42 
Brother or Sister But No Parent Ae Sa 
nd 
Na | Der 7 
Limitation on Allowance to a Family 
rs (Chief Support geograp 
No Class A dependent none «ances 
With Class A dependent none co ae 
tation on Allowance to a Family 
ine of Parents. Broth 
\\ Class A dependent 37 
= 
ribt 
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family allowance checks payable in United States 


dollars. 

b. Payees residing in foreign countries to 
which payments have not been restricted but 
to which payments are to be effected in local 
currencies 

c. Payees residing in foreign countries de- 
cli 1 to be blocked and to which the transfer 
of United States dollar credits is prohibited, but 
to which permi ranted to effect pay- 
1Ls 1 10C 


foreign countries de 
clared to be blocked and to which payments of 


inv kind are prohibited, thereby affecting the 


i 
payment of family allowances 
} ] rrp ¢ 
In the latter case where payments are pres- 
ently barred, the family allowance funds may 


be claimed later from the Treasury Depart- 
t by the beneficiaries under established 
fiscal procedure. Prades Department regu- 
ations made available to the Office of De- 
pence Benefits determine those countries 
hic] hlocked. T} fone of Det le 
which are blocked. The Office of Dependency 
Benefits is notified from time to time by the 
Office of the Fiscal Director, Headquarters, 
Army Se » Forces, of the blocked or unre- 
} 


stricted countries in which payments may be 
effected in local currencies. One troublesome 
problem which was solved successfully con- 
cerned the forwarding of family allowance 
checks to the dependents of Chinese-Ameri- 
rving in the Army of the 
United States whose families were in unoccu- 
pied China. The Office of Dependency Bene- 
ts had been endeavoring to make p aaa 
o such dependents for some time. An 
arrangement was sais upon by the State 
Department, the Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits, the Chinese Embassy, and the bank of 
China, whereby checks are mailed every 
month to the Bank of China in New York 
for the transmission of the funds to that part 
§ China which was unoccupied. Now, once a 
cable code is arranged for each account, the 
dependents of each Chinese-American soldier 


an ~ ati F 
are api€ to receive their faml ily r alle wance 


Appendix II of the Second Annual Report 
of the Ofiic e of Dependency Benefits for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, presents 
tables showing the relationship of dependents 


receiving family allowances, number 
checks issued by number of dependents | 
fited and by the various dependency « 
gories, number of dependents in each 
pendency category, and the percentage ¢ 

population of each state receiving fan 
allowances. The tables are broken down 
states, and in some cases by territories a 
foreign countries. Table I of the Apper 
compares the percentage in each state o! 
United States, based upon the 1940 Cens 
with the percentage of family allowan 
payees in that state. One of the facts 
closed by the com parison Was t 
states in the southern part of th 
had a larger percentage of the total far 
allowance pavees than they had of the t 
population, This indicated that in these stat 
t 


here was a greater degree of dependet 
upon men in the armed forces. Other f 
ql 


also indicated that the percentage of par 
brothers, and sisters of the total numb 
dependents who were receiving family 
ances was greater in these states than in o! 
sections of the country. A second findii 
be noted was that the state of Texas rai 
third in the number of family alloy 
res, with a total of 241,010. New \ 
ind Pennsylvania ranked first and second : 
y. This was true in spite of th 
that the states of Illinois, Ohio, and Cal 


nia ch h lear r r mracp the 
Nid eacn Nad targer percentages o! tne 


sper tively 


population. The state is ranked 
in population and the s s of Illinois, ¢ 
and California ranked thi rd, fourth, and t 
It should be noted also that the stat 
North Dakota had fewer family all 
payees in to its percentage 
total popu lation than any other state 
9,635 family allowance | 
tion of iis 935, oF 0.25 per cent of the 
fami i allowance payees for 0.49 per cent 
the total population). The above indicati 
are sae to variation in view of the 
known shif t of during the war 
Table II of the Appendix presents a « 
parison of the number of dependents 
were receiving family allowance benefit 
der the different categories as defined in 
law. It is interesting to note that there \ 
almost 6' million dependents receiving ! 


| 
the 
| 
| 
ge 
‘ 
| | | 
| 
‘ 
payments. 
| 
| 
m 
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allowance benefits throughout the world 
June 30, 1944. Of these dependents 
were almost four times as many in 
} as there were in Class B-1. This 
| seem to indicate that there were many 


parents, brothers, and sisters dependent 


oldiers for a substantial portion of 
upport than there were for chief sup- 
ere Were, at the time of the study, 
1an 88,000 dependents in foreign 
ries who were receiving family allow- 

Practically three-fourths of the de- 
iding in countries outside the 
ental limits of the United States were 
in Puerto Rico, Finally, it is to be 
ved from the study that the total num- 

divorced wives to whom alimony is 
ble and who were receiving family allow- 

rom the Office of Dependency benefits 


h 


nly 3,867. This is fewer than has been 
to be the case and belittles tl 


the heer ure necti 
r that has been prevalent in connection 


yments to ex-spouses. Significantly, in 

of Nevada, with its high rate of 

proceedings, there resided only four 


d wives to whom family allowance 


nts were being made. 7 

York and California lead all the rest in 
nbder Of divorced Wives pay- 

NM 335 and 333 respectively. 

hird table presents the percentage 

ition of the total number of depend 

ed as wives, children, divorced wives, 


rather ana It is tf 
Orotnhers, and sisters, It 1s signilicant 


nt ‘ ‘ atal« 
it out that approximately 39 per cent 
| 


I 
imately 27 per cent were children, 
pproximately 26 


| per cent were par- 
nd only 8 per cent were brothers and 


\ study of this particular table re- 
the fact that there was little uniform- 
the distribution of dependents in the 
states. For example, in the state of 
ington over 52 per cent of the depend- 
eceiving family allowances were wives, 
in the state of New Mexico approxi- 

29 per cent of the dependents receiv- 
mily allowances were wives. Also, in 
tate of Iowa we find that over 36 per 
of all dependents receiving allowances 


we 


were children and in the state of New York 
less than 20 per cent were children. In the 


state of Mississippi over 40 per cent of the 


dependents were parents and in the state ot 


Utah approximately 11 per cent of the de- 
pendents were parents. The prevalence of 
marriage by American servicemen with girls 
of countries in which they are serving was 
reflected in the fact that approximately 88 
per cent of the dependents receiving family 
allowances in Australia were wives and about 
86 per cent of the dependents in England 
were also wives. The figures also revealed 
that in China almost one-half of the de- 


This rate was a little less than double the 


Ve a 


pendents receiving allowances were children. 


bm, Ch 


vercentage of children receiving allowances in 


th 


he United States, By contrast, in Mexico 
approximately 50 per cent of the dependents 


receiving family aliowances were parents. 


The fourth table presents a breakdown of 


the number of checks issued to benefit de- 
pendency groups ranging from one through 


} lant Thic tahla 
six, and over six, dependents. This table re- 


vealed that over 57 per cent ol the checks 
issued pene fited 


dependents falling in the 


“7 


one dependent” group, while over 29 per 
cent of the checks were issued to benefit de- 
pendents falling into the “two dependent 
group, It is interesting to observe that the 
number of dependents in the ‘one depend- 
ent” group was practically the sa is the 
number of dependents in the “two depend- 
ent’ group The checks issued to the Ove! 
iy lon } ] 
six dependent” group invariably reached 
family groups which were of an unusual na- 


ture. For example. there were five cases of 


two parents and 12 brothers and sisters, all 


of whom were dependent upon the soldier 
} ] ¢} 

There was also the case of the wife and 12 

the amuy 


children receiving benefits from 
allowance account of one soldier. Almost 2 
per cent of the checks issued in the state of 
New Mexico went to dependents in the “over 
six dependent” group, whereas the overall 


percentage o! checks tailing Into the “over 


six dependent” group was only 0.46 per cent. 

The fifth table presents a breakdown of the 
checks issued to benefit only one dependent. 
Of the checks going to one dependent, over 
61 per cent went to a wife or divorced wife 


yt 
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alone and over 36 per cent went to benefit The state of Wisconsin represented one of t! 
one parent alone. Opposite extremes, where the percentag 
The final table of the study reflects the population was 2.38 per cent but the ; 
geographic distribution of the monthly pay- centage of total payments was 1.48 per cer 
ments as of June 30, 1944, for dependents The state of Ohio had the most nearly ¢ 


- 


benefiting from the family allowance law. percentage of population and payment 


t 
The term “Monthly Payments for Depend- had 5.25 per cent of the total populat 


ce ents Receiving Family Allowance Benefits and received 5.24 per cent of the total 
ie refers to the payme nts made for those de- ments tor famlly allowances. 
= pendents benetiting from family allowance It is necessary to consider another r 
checks. The average check sent to dependents program ol benefits also administered by 
in the state of Utah was $64.71, whereas Office of Dependency Benefits and kno 
- -h l- lan h } rryvir } ne 
the average check sent to dependents in the the Army as the Class E allotment-o 
state of Mississippi was only $53.83. This system. Such allotments-of-pay are \ 
difference is accounted for by the variations tary acts of the soldier; they carry n 
17) if t ley lont } Tne Te NPT TERT line r the i 
n Categories Of Gependcents in the states men- responding contribution or other Ovi 
ned. For example, it appeared that there of the Government. They come entirely 
are more wives and children as compared — the serviceman’s pay and may be aut! 
} te “th T hin farsily allow 
with parents, brothers, and sisters in Utah — by him to supplement family allowance 
than there were in the state of Mississippi. ments to dependents. 
The « her states varied between these two Che COMpPUations ¢ ited apove, show} 
es in the average amount Of eacn Check. arious Caregories Of depencentS 
rhe average check sent to the southern por- various percentages of payments as 
tion of the country appeared to be relatively pared with the p ations of the \ 
ie low. This sixth table also revealed that the = states, constitute the first study of 
i average check sent to dependents outside the made in connection with the family « 
bs: ntinental limit f the United Stat ince benefit program operative in V 
CU Neila Ol Lilt tates Lt VTIC IIL I ( Vt ill 
baad amounted to $55.48, a figure which was War II. The information presented s 
hoy bout $3.10 less than the average check re- be of inestimable value for various 
ci ceived in the United States. When the per- uses. Undoubtedly it will provide sig 
fe : centage o ulation, according to the 194 idices for use in many types of p 
i Census, was compared with the percentage of planning, such as un yyment ins 
a total payments made to a particular state, it and other social legislation. The fa 
Was ( na certain soutnern=§ states duced also will be of great value to ] 
1 1 - f ] rch 
ranked high in the percentage of payments business for market research and oth 
received in proportion to their population noses 
Pe 
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EMOTIONAL TRENDS IN THE COURTSHIP EXPERIENCE 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS AS EXPRESSED BY GRAPHS 
WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON METHODO- 
LOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK AND THEODORE CApLOoW 


University of Minnesota 


11s article is an outgrowth of a ques- curve, 2 were returned without this item 
tionnaire study of the “courtship checked, and 150 indicated a choice among 

B experience” of a group of Minnesota the type curves. It was similarly inferred 
nts.’ (1) One objective in the prepara- that 414 of the love affairs reported by 


this particular study was to collect women were broken. The corresponding 
1 in compact form concerning turbulence schedules included 15 schedules entirely 
ve affairs in the sense of ambivalence, blank on this section, 153 on which students 
len feeling change, and traumatic ter- drew their own curves, and 246 indicating P 


(2) A second objective was to a choice of one of the type curves. The per- 
igate the incidence of emotional centages of subjects selecting the various 
after the breakup of love affairs by type curves are indicated in Table I. 
collection of highly condensed data. 
he final and more important objective 1. Percextace oF Typt 
ise methodological questions as 
logical possibilities in the use of 
methods in collecting, condensing, rer 


nalvzing subjective data as configura- 


HIGAN IRRARIFCS 


~ 


WINIVERSITY OF 


The group studied consisted of 141 men IT "9 11.4 


ts reporting 314 love affairs and 258 IIT 2 4 A: 
students reporting 582 love affairs si 
students filled out the questionnaire 
1940.7 With reference to the first objec- VI 
the subjects were presented with 11 VII 2 2 Wig 


urves symbolizing trends of emotional 


ence during broken love affairs. and 


] he 


iso given the opportunity to draw 


wn curves on blank grids provided 
hedule for broken affairs. 

inferred from the data that 230 It is possible to reclassify the 11 type 
ve affairs reported by men had urves® under three headings: Types I, Il, 


n broken. Of the corresponding schedules, yy y XI. can be designated as Regular 


uded curves drawn by the student Types VIII, IX, X, as Cyclical, and Types 


in preference to selecting a type JJ], VI, VII, as Irregular, The Regular 


curves merely rise steadily to a high point 


] 


Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow 
* ee ts” of affection, and either remain at that level 


Pp in a Group of Minnesota 
n Journal of Sociology. September 1935, or decline steadily to indifference or hatred. 


At the other extreme are Cyclical curves 


nce in this studv was e( 
ance in this stud as received consisting of a series of fluctuations of 


research funds of the Graduate School 
University of Minnesota and in the form of 
Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science Research 


approximately equal magnitudes. The inter- 


See Chart I for illustration 
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Attraction} CHart | 
A Section rt bs dule Permittir Student 
Indifference | — Indicate Emotional Experience in Courtship by 
Vv lectir r Drawing a Curve (R ed in A 
Dislike ince with Curve Type lor the Pur} l 
A; 
= 
Dir ti ns to student If t eal iir | " el led vh 
Attraction f the above graphs best describes the trend of 


| 


indifference 


Dislike 


I ite Irreg ir cu curve ed by jagged effe 5 W 
1 ird or downward ement is charac marked in an ude as ( ared 
fluctuations of the Cyclical type 
( Sj centage distribution choices 
} le ror } 
oader catevories snown 
M I ’ The students were also ven 
, tunity of drawing their own cut 
AT. 
. \ul I increase the accuracy of the grap! 
and second. in the hope of finding 
tvpes of curves which individuals 
( 13.3 18.2 to describe their courtship experien 
Irregular 19.4 , It was clear from the examination 
curves drawn by students having 


affairs that some preferred to express 


Blank 2 Is experience by a horizontal straight li 
type of graph not included in a sch 


otal : it From the 78 men’s schedules and 
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men’s schedules including curves drawn ABLE ERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY GROUPS OF ue Vo aes 
students, Table III was prepared, CURVES SELECTED OR DRAWN IN BROKEN AFFAIR i 
Since the curves drawn differ little from = __ 
type curves selected, with the exception 
the straight line type, we are justified 
attempting further condensation by com- 
ng in Table IV type curves selected, Regula 
ith the curves drawn in on the blank grid. e Li foes 
It is significant that the students see 
courtship experience in terms of rela- a 
y simple regular curves. When they 100 100.0 
w their own curves, they are more, rather x i 
in less, inclined to describe their emo- _ pily. Only type curves VIII and X end be- . cs 
experience in terms of an uncompli- low the indifference level. Table I shows we wy 
that these curves were checked with relative a 
Percentace DistrrsuTion By Groups or infrequency. All in all, the love affairs of 
DRAWN BY STUDENTS IN BROKEN-AFPATI Minnesota students seem no more stormy 
than one might expect. With more careful ¢; 
studies, norms may be established to guide 
parents in their expectations as their chil- 4 ¢ 
— dren approach adolescence 
74 Certain findings apply to our second i " 
objective. It was hoped that by means of 4 
graphic devices a condensed description 
might be obtained of emotional readjust r § 
ments after the breakup of an_ affair. 
Students were presented with the directions 5 6 


and fall of emotional involve- and curves indicated in Chart II, A num- 


As we have noted. a few individuals ber of students drew their own readjustment 
ed even greater simpli itv by drawing curves rather than selecting a prepured A 
tal straight lines at various affection type-curve. The results are given in Table A j 
We note from the most general sum if > r 
table (Table IV). that about two- The type I readjustment curve was pre- o ‘ 
of the curves for both sexes are of pared for the schedule with the thought that y; +4 
category. Four of the five type 
: V. 1] IN OF REAI ( 
in this group end near the levels of 5 : 
ference’ as will be seen from Chart I 3 G 
re the individuals concerned merely Mal ey 4 
love and out again. Their love, in a ~ 
al sense at least, followed a normal Me t Per cent 
N f 1 Nut S te f 
r t he t é 
regular category does include type 
ve XI of Chart I which ends at the love 
|, Selections of this curve constituted less Type I 
of all selections (see Table 1). 
some of the students selecting curve XI Cone 
have experienced a painful termination Tot ul 
the affair while still emotionally involved. Blan! C 
Even the more stormy emotional experi-  Prew 
implied in the cyclical and irregular...) 
tegories may not have ended too unhap- 


rid 
/s 
fo ene 
rst. i ter 
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lul 
edu 
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it might represent the very human tendency 
to evaluate highly that which is not pos- 
sessed, With the breaking up of a love affair 
it would be expected that a certain number 
from the di 

feel an up-surge 
love object. In the 
discussion of validity 


of students freed ssatisfactions 


roporative evidence Will 


that some students underwent this emotional 


experience. Yet it is apparent from Table 
] . } 

V, only about 15 per cent of the selective 

reactions suggested such experience 


The tvpe II curve was assumed to indi- 
cate icK ¢ ambivaien er-( npensa- 
( ( ) | reat n ¢ rve was 
cnosen n more than half the s clive re 
a ns 
rhe type III was drawn with the thoucht 
that it n t express ( vensatorv hostility 
to the former ve partner. Onlv. slightly 
over I! cr Cer ) ne ( ve reat ons 
ivored this type curve 
The tvpe IV curve was drawn on the 
c on tna ¢ ess amd l 
] nt eT nal re ict = In certain cases the 
] » } } 
ré n a irfner mt ) a 
h 1] } 
high unstable equ riun vetween love 
and hate with rapid mood change [his 
tvpe curve Was avoret ever n on 
} 
In gen the ¢ ence ncerned with 
parti ifr preakK-up Trea ons COl 
vith evidence previousl\ resented, and 
} 1 + Ins 
uggests that at least half the students’ love 
allalrs nve rated ao ny seri 
emotional traumas.‘ 
The third and most important objective 
wring +} + rt y 
I ng | l False Certain 
methodological questions, An obvious ques 
| | 
LION) Pres at ONCE OW Valla Is ( 
j cre | using t e curves or graphs to 
+ ] 
expr n condensed form the trend ot 


freely granted 


pm 


conclusive proof of 
validitv. Yet three tvpes of evidence 


be outlined that suggest a 


may 


reasonable expec- 
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tation of fruitful results from the met} 


and serve to raise other questions. 
(1) Inspection of the various table 


veals a close agreement in the selective 1 


SCIECLIVE T 
tions of men as compared with women 


dents. It is true that 


tile 


De regarded as evidence re LOUITV 
than validitv. It might also be argued 
the sex consistency was due partly t 
limited range ot mr ti 
curves and the subjective ca 
such curves, Partly with a \ toa 
constraint In elicit 4 
description ot ¢ t ! ( ) ence 
curves Ding Vi niinu 
the time of filling out the « tionna 
ype curves 
In np nart ; +} } + 
i { 1 t 
leaw a on 
experien fo cate I » hla k 
XII in Chart I. In the 1 sana’ 
ere S4 ley fit 
nd in th 3. A 
yariol n yep] 
i { 
un ert i nt | 
perst ct ( 
dents mav have interpreted " 

sense ( nt Vey 
eemed rt} ‘ cla 
rranhs into the 

ised, The results are giver 
n a tencit 
dominate and limited evidence « 
mh 
al ivaience 
The point of ediate nifical 


that the classification of the student 
curves was done by a res 
without 


Under these circumstances there is 1 


opportunity for sex compa! 


striking similarity in the distributi 
categories of the 
women. 

(2) Another type of evidence bear! 
the validity of emotional experience cur 
is consistency between reactions to grap! 


r 
this agreement 1 
B 
ho viven to suggest 
sage 
| 
ay 
| 
emotional experience? It i: 
I 
* Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, op 
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rantE VI. THE DistrIBuTION By CURVE GROUPS OF 
MALE GRAPHS AND 110 (N=168) FEMALE 


GRAPHS FOR CONTINUING AFFAII 
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love affairs terminated without serious emo- 
tional turmoil or trauma. For example, in 
the verbal schedules for broken affairs pre- 
senting a check list of answers to the ques- 
tion “How did you feel about the way it 


ended?” almost half the checking responses 


) 
: N Per Num Per 
ber cent ber cent indicated “Indifferent,” “Relieved,” “Satis- 
fied,” or “Happy.” Again the response to 
the question “How long was the period of 
, 20.7 27 adjustment after the break-up?” on about 
4 6.3 5 4.5 half the schedules was “‘None 
wo further illustrations may be given 
which bear primarily on the validity of the 
readjustment curve selections. According to 
$ I Table V. in 14.9 per cent of the schedules 
= 1 which type readjustment curves were 
and verbal symbols. Space does not — selected, t) I \ chosen. In the case of 
rectamatic mr hea fen le h liilec the rr foure ws 
a systematic comparison the female schedules the corresponding was 
evidence here prest nted with the also 14.9 per cent. Since type curve t of 
evidence elsewhere set forth. Only Chart II was drawn to illustrate an idealiza- 
supported generalization ma vy be ven- tion of a broken affair, it is interesting to 
Attraction} 
| Indifference 4 
break 
1/3 2/3 readjustment 
II 
Type Readjustment Curves 
to Student) Frequently there a per r¢ 1 of the break-up 
Ip, I example a! t p of Ty I] 
If th ( k t I t t 
t 
red, with one or two illustrations, Verbal compare the incidence of curve selection with 
nce concerning jealousy, specific emo- the incidence of a certain verbal selection 
il reactions, frustrations, post break-up <A check list of adjustive reactions cited in 
vior, and duration of adjustment period the earlier study included the items “Re 


ed to confirm the implication of the 
hic evidence that about one-half of the 


and ‘‘Re- 


things 


membering only pleasant 
unpleasant things.” The 
recking of the former constituted 15. 


cent of all checki 
} 


ing reactions, sex groups 
combined, while the checking of the 1 


‘ay. 
bles r | 
en st - 
ed 
4 
es 
n 
I 
nf 
| 
Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, 
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constituted only 3.4 per cent of all checking 
reactions. 

‘rom Table V it may be computed that 12 
per cent of the schedule selections were of 
the type III curve, drawn to indicate a post 
break-up increase in hostility. This fact may 
be referred to an appropriate bit of evidence 
from the check list presented in the previous 
study. Two items only of this check list 
of possible responses to the question, ‘‘How 
did you feel about the way it ended?” im- 
plied hostility. The items were “Bitter” and 
“Angry.” Checkings of these items consti- 
tuted 8.2 per cent of all checking reactions. 
Such evidence for validity of the method of 
tvpe curve selection as diagnostic of actual 
emotional reactions is, of course, indirect and 
inconclusive. Pending a systematic compari 
son of curve selection with word selection on 
the same love affair schedules, the evidence 
is no more than suggestive of an approach 
to the validity problem. 


(3) A third tvpe of evidence bearing on 


method involves comparison of the pattern 
of curves selected in contrasting tvpes of 
*hedules. It would be expected that broken 
affair curves would terminate at a lower 


point of affection than would curves for 


the curves selected and drawn. It is one 
thing to make such an assertion and another 
condensed evidence. Preliminary experimen- 
tation and thought as to how such evidence 


] 
could be presented led us on to glimpse the 


broader scienti problem of condensing ¢ 
bd 
wati 


Rather than risk editorial disapproval by 


presenting at high publication cost curves of 
limited significance from our empirical study, 
it seems desirable to treat this, our second 
methodological theme, with a brief problem- 
stating discussion. The transmitting to the 
minds of other scientists the gist of the 


hundreds of curves checked or drawn on our 


schedules is a minor aspect of the lar 
problem of condensing configurational 
igurational 


Obviously symbols su 


and the like can be classifiec 


arranged awareness ) 
issification into the four previously 
ioned categories. Sampling i 


illustrate irregular, 


portionate 


e procedure 


imagination 


would seem 
cept culture 


sampling 


personal 


terviewed a: 
interviewer 
as routine equipment 


adjusted for the proportion of 


Someday it may seem a 
ublish photographs of rac 
economic 
sampling procedure as it would be to 

ray the American standard of living b: 
Of pay cneckKs unknown origin. 


venture to predict t a hundred years {1 


$3 as curves, maps, pictures, diagrams, 
profiles, 
Ss checks upon observer reliability. Our typ 
: curves were condensed (in the sens 
iy One of our charts, not here included 
- 
“4 Straignt line curves was prepared as a 
Sal pie. 
ee One can turn from the reporting of 
a and vent 
3: 
flight of concerning futw 
} 
scientific developments 
st that there is nothing 
Ke oO prevent sociologists fr 
I 
scientific apparatus. Photographs have a 
ae the validity of the general curve selection reputation as biased evidence but so 
anecdotes until they were t: 
i formed by the magic of the scientific met 
i into interview data, schedule content, stra’ 
a] ( fied opinion samples, and the like. Ther 
i continuing aftairs. It can be asserted by the as representative of a universe as any ¢ 
a present writers that, in general, we found _ tion of stature measurements, If every | 
an validating evidence of such a difference in house can be selected in a slum area in 
ey gation, every fifth house could be p! 
Fe graphed, and about as objectively as fa! 
ee 
could be interviewed. Interviewers fo: 
® Fortune poll have already rated women 
tiveness.’ Perhaps 
ure will carry car 
anr 
=people as thev are now adjusted for 
> - I | 
nomic status. 
iy 
Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, op 
cit * Fortune, August 1043 
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y, sociology, if it survives by that name, 
employ scientifically the tools for re- 
sight and sound now brandished by 


lern journalism. Just as the ecologist 
lowed the “‘sob-sister” to the slum, so will 
onfigurational analyist follow the signal 
ps and the newsreel cameraman and sub- 
t to scientific discipline “the eyes and ears 
the world.” 
While our unpublished curve collections 
strate the sampling of configurational 
bols, they do not illustrate the important 
of “averaging”? such symbols. Per- 
the difficulty of condensing 
s explains the cultural lag in the de- 


such a 


‘thods for scientific sampling 


In speculating about our 


ent ye 
Nt OF 


nfigurations. 
minor problem of further condensing 


tne 


ite photographs came to 


“mil 
recoliection of con 


mind. The 


hip curves 
r work of Francis Galton along this 
deserves careful consideration bv 


ologists. Unfortunatelv. the 


project of re- 


ng the course of student love to a single 


composite photographing of 
by a method of proportionate 
ng was 


by 
halted by the war. 


would be foolish to contem- 


Obviously, it 
the “averaging” of all symbolic 
rations by photographic or other meth- 
Rather than superimpose price curves 
ive a blurred general impression, it would 
better to compute statistically a price 
lot the resulting time series as a 


would 


and p 
ple curve. The same _ reasoning 
to test score profiles, ecological maps, 
configurational symbols which 
‘ resolved into attributes and variables 

t to summation and condensation by 
ventional statistical methods. 
Qn the other hand, there may be justifi- 
n for attempting composite condensa- 
of symbolic configurations such as 
rves or pictures under the following con- 
(1) When merely a hasty general 
ion is derived, (2) When variables 
| attributes such as length, location, color, 
are numerous, (3) When qualitative or 
Inquiries into Human Faculty, 


(Everyvman’s Library), 1883, 


Francis Galton 
PB Dutton 
and appendix pp 


13 221-241. 
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ordinal variables are involved describing 
covert experience not readily expressible as 
multiples of interchangeable symbolic units, 
(pleasure, pain, goodness, love, degrees of 
adjustment, etc.). 
lity of “averaging” 
é such 
selected type curves of love experience (see 
not the main Even were 
such a method impractical there would re- 


main the possibility that selection, classifica- 


(condens- 
as our 


The 
mbDolc contigurations 


issue. 


tion, and sampling of symbolic configurations 
te a methodological contribu- 
We suggest a few appli- 
illustration. 

Fluctuations of mood: 
uld be asked to plot their 
ti Less intelligent 


and less introspective persons might not be 


might constitu 


Obviously 
certain persons co 
me series. 


mood states as a 


able to do this and vet be able to select 
type curves corresponding to their own ex- 
perience. Guidance in the preparation of 
type mood curves might be derived fron 


wwledge of mental disorders such 
The interesting 
one by Hornell Hart on 
might be supple- 


1OSIS, 


measurement of happiness 
mented by this methodological approach.® 


cologists have long 
aving 


Sex Rhvthms: 


been interested in this phenomenon |] 
considerable significance for marital adjust- 
ment. The study of Katherine Davis’ is one 
of the best. but 


it relied on verbal categories 
| 


mewhat limited as to full description of 


configurational aspects.’® With this group 
of subjects type curves might have been of 


(3) Marital Adjustment Diagrams: There 
has been some speculation as to the temporal 
n of adjustment and rapport in 

Do romantic heights level off to 
placidity? Are dangerous 


1 
tor some coupies a series 


marriag 
domestic 


ages? Is marriage 


N.Y., Mac- 


C., Kirkpatrick, “Techniques of Marital Ad 
American Academy of 


istment innals of th 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 160, March 1932, 
pp. 178-183 
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fc of quarrels and reconciliations expressible by of study and contribute to a typological 
be a jagged curve comparable to some of our analysis. 
es own type curves? Here again the approach (7) Classification of Racial Types: A fin 
id we are suggesting might find applications. example may be chosen in a slightly diff 
he (4) Family Structure Diagram: It is not ent area. Anthropometric measurement 
ig difficult to work out diagrammatic descrip- often ignore configurational aspects. T! 
fa tions of the structure of family groups. Domi- — senior writer of this article once directed 1 
a nance-subordination and affectional relation- preparation of scales to measure or at | 
ae ships can be symbolized. Again a selection classify degrees of Negroid-Caucasoid 
. from type diagrams could be made by way _ pearance. Pictures of person of mixed bl 
= of indicating one’s own family situation were rated by judges and arranged in a sca 
cf 5) Adjustment to Bereavement Experi- Subjects could rate themselves and be rat 
fh ence: Loss of a loved person by death is by others by means of matching against 
similar to loss through social causes. It is picture series. The method here is inter 
possible that curves and diagrams could be mediate between a configurational typ 
worked out which permit a selection of cal approach and a quantitative approact 
some type corresponding to the subject’s own The empirical research providing 
experience, From classification and san ling spring-board from which the rnethodol 
vet re descriptive symbolic configurations discussion was launched is merely tenta 
could be conceived and exp! ratory Much checking of r 
) Adjustment of Veterans to Civilian _ bility, validity, and applicability would 1 
Lift There is nothing sit le about adjust- to be done before the symbolic configura 
ment of soldiers. Yet conceivably the method selection ethod here suggested could 
here discussed might supplement other modes acceptance as a sociological tool 
NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OF MATHEMATICAI 
PROBABILITY IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
THomas C. McCormick 
University of Wisconsin 
oust is often expressed by sociolo- estimate based on the theory of proba! 
gists about plication of the is made by calculating the proport 
theory of pr y to the kinds of trials in which random differences of t! 

, | situations they study. The question raised is served order would be expected to o 
whether the mathematical assumptions are The basic mathematics is the binomial t] 
even approximately satisfied in such situa- rem of high school algebra, approximated ! 
tions. This is evidently a matter of first im- the calculus of smooth curves, and tabul 

: portance for sociological research, and an __ to save labor. Statistical usage, then, lead 
A attempt will be made here to deal with it in theoretical frequency distributions to wi 
FE its common statistical aspects. it is assumed that sociological events wi 
% Sociologists as a rule are interested merely conform if they too happened by cha 


ier given differences between Evidently, such a test does not admit t! 


between observations and logical events differ in any way essent 
hypotheses, can be dismissed as accidental, or to the test from other kinds of events, « 


whether they are due to certain causal fac- the throwing of dice. It is this that has d 


ted 


irbed sociologists 


tors. This calls for an estimate of the proba- t ; 
bility that differences as large as or larger We first need to ask just what is assun 


1 


than those noted might occur by chance. An in the ordinary theoretical estimate of the 
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might have come from “universes” or “popu- relatively homogeneous groups according | pat 
lations” having the same mean (or other certain factors that seem to control the ever 
parameter). Evidently, such an inference in question—as life insurance actuaries g1 
cannot be drawn unless it is known that both — together people of the same age, sex, occu; 
samples were in reality correctly taken from tion, and medical rating in an effort to equa 
their respective universes.° ize the probability of death among th 

Sociologists will be interested to notice that This procedure will ordinarily result 

simple random sampling can be applied toan number of (more or less) homogen 
existent universe but not to a heterogeneous groups, but a simple random sample can 
hypothetical universe as a whole. An existent drawn from only one of them at a time. 
universe consists of events that have already ideas of a simple random sample of the w! 
happened, a hypothetical universe of events heterogeneous universe must therefore 
some or all of which have not yet happened.® abandoned. Instead, if it is desired to repr 
If sociologists are more concerned with pre- sent the universe in its unique proportion 
diction than with historical description, simple random sample can be taken 
sampling from hypothetical universes is of  ea¢ h of the homogeneous groups of size | 
primary importance to them, and the diffi-  portionate to the size of the group, and a 
culties that it raises with regard to the theory these subsamples combined to form what 
of probability should be recognized. Asample sometimes called a Poisson-stratified sam; 
designed for prediction should obviously be The sampling errors of certain statistics (e.g 
representative of the universe as it will be ™Mean, proportion) from such a coml 
at the time the predicted event will occur, sample can then be calculated by the th 
rather than as it was at some earlier time, of mathematical probability.’ For predi 
e.g., the present, after which it may undergo purposes, however, and also because « 
change. Since the events to be sam] led have practical difficulties in the iy oO! strat 
not yet happened, the sample must consist 4 Whole universe in correct proportions, 
of event carriers, or potential events. Draw- often better to regard each homogen 
ing a carrier in the sample is equivalent to roup as a separate universe, and to cor 
drawing an unknown event that will occur simple random samples of adequate 

later. There is no assurance that every carrier ¢qual size from each of these “sub-uniy 

Ma drawn will have the same probability of pr vith appropriate weightings into a t 

aN ducing the kind of event i que on. The stratified sample to « I to any h 

; theoretical situation is now like throwing a Seneous universe of the same kind that 
handful of dice and estimating the probabil arise in practice. 

‘ ity that a certain number of aces will turn Homogeneity is only one of the pr 

x ) up. If some of the dice have six sides, some that occurs in connection with a hypot! 

_ four, others eight, etc., probabilities cannot cal universe but not with an existent 

a: be ci ited by the binomial theore b verse. In tossing dice one die has no 


influence on another: but in 


The differ nce be tween the timate and ob- ciology what happ ns to one perst n 
; servation would then be due to differences group often seriously affects what will hay 
between the theoretical and actual dice, as to another.® It is generally less easv t 
ie well as to random tossing, and the two — sure that sociological events are mutually e3 
ea sources of difference could not be separated. clusive and exhaustive. Obviously a die « 
ie To get in the sample only those carriers that not stand on more than one side at ot 
Ee] have the ime probab itv ¢ producing a and the number of its sides is precisely 
i eciti d I nd of event, it is necessary to but a man may engage in two occupation 
classify all the carriers in the universe into the same time, and the complete list of o 
Op 
I p. cit., | ‘Ibid., op. cit., p. 35 
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ling | pations is so arbitrary that a catch-all class _ reliability of any such inferences drawn will 
> ever usually has to be provided to insure that the therefore depend upon the extent to which 


grou lassification is exhaustive. the difficulties of heterogeneity, dependence, 
ccupa If a die is properly balanced, one of its overlapping, incompleteness, and empirical FE 
equa ides is as likely to turn up as another. On — estimates of probability can be overcome. In of 
th the contrary, the meaning of “equally likely” some cases success will be greater than in 2 
t ina n the confused action of a hypothetical so- others, so no general evaluation can be oe 
eneou al universe is seldom clear. This usually made. 4 
can leads to a different method of determining The above two sampling situations may be 
e. 7 the probability of an event in the world of extended to cover the great majority of prob- 
who! ‘al forces. Sociologists do not often deal lems involving probability that arise in social 
re | vith universes comparable to simple geo- research, even though in many cases the ides 
repr metric bodies or decks of identical cards. ex- 0! sampling may not at first be apparent. As 
on ept when they are engaged in random an offhand example, take the question: Is 


ling an existent universe under fa- the proportion of out-of-state students in a 


certain university significantly greater (i.e., 


le (controlled) conditions (e.g., lists of 
th certificates in a state in 1944). They too much greater to be due to chance) this P 
h r¢ ordinarily find that they cannot de- year than it was ten years ago? Working with 4 y 
imple termine probability by the so-called @ priori the total enrollment in each of the two years, - “ 
e.g thod en re ed by the dice thrower or card _ this problem can be regarded as the compari- ‘ $ 
who notes that there are six sides to Son of two samples deposited by a closed sys- 2 
equally likely to turn up, or 52. tem of forces affecting in- and out-of-state f 5 
the shuffled deck any one of whichis enrollment at the institution at two different 4 r 
to be drawn as another and four of times, since theoretically there is no limit to ’ é 
re aces, so that the probability of | the number of annual enrollments that might ¢ § 
an ace in throwing a die is 1/6 and _ have resulted from the operation of the sys- } 
: hability of getting an ace in drawing tem. From this point of view, however, the y 
deck of cards is 4/32 or 1/13, The two samples are from a hypothetical univers ’ ¢ 
st is more like the actuarv who over and should be so treated. The best that can ; 
1 of years has counted the number o be done is no doubt (1) to classify the com- . , 
; that occurred annually among thou- bined enrollment of the two years into rela- ) 
white males aged hetween 2< and 26 tively homogeneous groups with respect to F r 
in the United States and found the tors that are correlated with out-of-state ° f 
number to be say 3 per 1,000, so pat nent, such as sex, class, membership in 4 Mo 
probability of death in such a class Greek-letter fraternity, and religious affili- 5 
and uses this estimate of the nue (Protestant, Catholic, Jewish); (2) to ) a 
jlity in the formulas for sampling determine the rate of out-of-state enrollment ' a 
derived from the mathematical theory in each such subgroup; and (3) to apply the P 
| robability. According to the theorem of | usual formula for the standard error of a Pois- 


this is a valid procedure if the Son-stratified sample in testing the difference 
between the proporti ns of out-of-state en- 


homogeneous and its size is very 

"  rollment in the two years. This kind of analy- 

ex In sampling a hypothetical universe, as in Sis will also onal some of the factors asso- 
ling an existent univers Sect speak- ciated with a change in out-of-state enroll- 
pans nce can be drawn about the uni- ment, 
the The probability that any difference or set 


of differences between hypothetical and ob- 


if a significant difference is found. 


or universes sampled unless 
1s at ng was done in accordance with the 
ns imposed by the mathematical 


employed to insure randomness. The by 
or set of frequencies is a simple random 


sample from a universe having the hypotheti- 


served frequencies is due to chance is tested 
assuming that the observed frequencies 


pensky, op. cit., Chapter VI 


| 

> 
oy) 
( 
= 


cal frequency or frequencies. The Chi-square 
method is generally used as the mathematical 
model where a set of frequencies is con- 
cerned, as in contingency tables and curve 
fitting.** As usual, no clear inference can 
be drawn about the universe or universes 
from which the data came unless it is known 
that the data represent properly taken simple 
random or stratified samples from those uni- 
. When a contingency table is employed 
a these conditions, a signilicant result 
I 
table are correlated in the situa 
lor testing the significance of the differ- 
ences between several 
ship between two or more factors where 


means are involved, the method of analysis 


of variance is now used by agriculturists, 
DIOIOIStS, and otners., The mathema ical 
model in this case may become somewhat 


complex, and is primarily designed for well 
rolled experiments; but in its simpler 


forms it may be very useful to sociologists 


studying non-ex] h 
} } +} } 
the Chi-square method, each mean in the 
table should be the mean of a er ral ndom 


or subdivision of a universe, as otherwise the 
conciusions trom tne test canno be app ed 
to a universe. When used to test relation- 

S 3s, the analysis of variance, like the Cni- 
square can give oniyv crude results unless 1 
is feasible to hold constant or randomize out 
factors not ded in the table that might 
nterfere with the interpretation This calls 
for tech niaqu that rly lone under 
IOI echniques tnal property weiong unde! 


As an illustration of the use of 


é 
theory in a simple experiment, R 
in his book The Design of Experiments,” 


describes a test where a lady was presented 
1 8 cups of tea, in 4 of which, chosen at 
random, the milk was poured in after the tea, 
Ik was poured in 
before the tea. She was asked to discriminat 

3 that had been treated i 

dees two ways, and it was desired to know 


whether the number of correct decisions was 
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too great to be attributed to chance. 


was done by reasoning that there was a t 


of 70 ways (,C 


‘ 


whereas 3 cups rig and 1 wrong mig 


1 


selected in 16 ways, and 4 cups right 


none wrong m coht be selected in only 


> 


way. Thus she might select 3 cup 


and 1 wrong by chance 16/70 or abot 


sh 


per cent of the time, but s 
4 cups right by chance only 1/70 « 
than 2 per cet 


vention, it was felt that the num 


Following 


ir 


to reduce the probability of their oc 
by chance below 5 per cent, so the taster 
required to select all 4 cups right. The 
cedure used here was to determine 


LIKELY mutually exciusive exnd 

random events, based on a calculation 
possible combinations. Thus, the theor 
set was limited to 70 different outcon 
random and eauallv lil 
I and equ \ ACI One WI 

occur, and only one of which could « 
at any one trial. Finally, enough « 

were provi ed to per t a de ISlV¢ 
though not so sensitive a one as Fis} 
velons lat k. It wa 
ps tater In Dis DOOK t Was 
Make ne actual @xperil coniorn 
| 

theoretical model in the definition, 1 
iusiveness, exnaustiveness,. and mea 


randomizing the treatment among the 

and thereby removing all svstematic « 

ences between them except the order « 


ing the milk. Thus, the actual experimer 
allowed to differ from the odel only 1 
+ the ty nt (order 

LO Lilt ii aa 4 l ( Pp 

the milk) which might cause the ta 
selections to depart from the rando: 

tern of the model (the point to be te 
It is evident that the situations that s 

t is evident that the situations that s« 

gists - sently study are seldom adapt 
a 1 Ol this sort, 


because ee the necessity for randomizing t 
treatments or at least matching the cont: 


tact 
Conclusion. Sociologists are right in 


1377 
Uspensky, op. cit., Chapter I. 


TI 


of selecting 4 cups from } 


would Seiect 


hye 
} 
ay 
I 
nr 
j 
I 
» 
Der 
3 rect selections made should be great enous 
1s 
; 
: 
i 
priort probability Dy constructing a pr 
cul bil y set or m del of cle irly defined. equa 
‘ 
et 
ee the events, the meaning being clarifit 
experimentation. 
he 
i 
pI yal y 
ve 
| It 
| 
que: nd ] 
Yule and Kendall, op. cit., Chapter 22. : 
*1935, London, Chapter II. 
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tioning the validity of many of the tests January 1, 1944 who will or will not be 


based on the principles of mathematical divorced during the year; and this is the 
probability to be found in the literature of kind of situation with which sociologists will 


sociological research. They are mistaken if most often be concerned. The amount of 
hey suppose that all such tests are neces- validity that can be claimed for the usual 
irily asegnee’ because of the nature of tests of significance in many such cases is 
rical « As a general rule, it can not clear, but a great deal more can be done 


th lidity than has been cus 


id that pur fiesta simple random or __ to increase their validi 
ratified samples can be correctly taken from  tomary, especially if empirical probabilities 
well defined sociological universes, proba- are obtained from larger and more homo- 
theory can be applied to the homeo geneous Classes, and if more controlled experi- 

ling errors with just as much validity ments are undertaken, In our opinion the 

in throwing dice or drawing with replace- 


proper attitude for sociologists to take is ex- 
a well-shuffled deck of cards. pressed in the following sentences from the 
| 


nts Irom 


deal conditions for such tests are real- well-known writer on mathematical proba- 
n sampling con et enumerated ex- bility quoted above: “The fact that many 
unin verses, e.g., a list of all the married applications of probability are based on be- a 
n New York Cc ity divorced and not- lief or faith should not discourage us; for it A 
ed in 1944. The greatest difficulties is better to do something, though it may bx 
when the universe is hypothetical, or not quite reliable, than nothing. Only we ' : a . 
ed of events that have not yet hap- must not be overconfident about the conclu- } = nr 
m arri uples or ior ached wnder wh 
g., the same married couples on sions reached under such circumstances.” 
AN APPLICATION OF SCALING TO AN 
‘ ¥ 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 
‘ 
Cornell Universit 
ENT paper on the factors associ- r ls and, therefor as a better pre “ H} 
with absenteeism in a south-central  dictor ¢ absenteeism than their ; 
. 7 . . - . 
New y rk State industry,’ the writer satisfaction with the community in which 4 2 
| out how he used scaling techniques — they lived. But it is important to go further : Zz 
termine the relative association of ab- to do more than compare areas with one ‘ ¢ 
) with various spheres of the in- another. One must determine what items ‘ 
rial workers’ lives and the promise each within each of these scale areas merit most 
for an attack on this tvpe of industrial attention in an attack on absenteeism. The 
uency.”’ The aim of the present paper alteration of what worker attitudes is likely 
arry further the scaling aspect of that to be most fruitful in improving the absentee- 
: ism picture? Specifically, how can the bar 


It is useful to Faced for example, that chart delineation of scale types help one 


the workers’ satisfaction with their jobs was reach a decision with regard to the most 
sely correlated with their absentee- promising of these attitudes? 
The limitations of a mnicetihit correlation 


e E. William Noland, “Worker Attitudes as a predictor of a criterion are a part of the 

nd industrial Absenteeism: A Statistical Appraisal,” common knowledge of those even vaguely 

imerican Pret logical Review, August, 1945. pp 
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familiar with correlation theory. Scaling dissatisfied with wages, while the type 
theory makes a definite contribution here. dividuals were satisfied or completely 
A correlation ratio expressing the association fied with wages. 
between a scale item and the criterion is in Each scale type has a corresponding ; - 
large measure a function of the way in score. The scale scores are arrived at i1 a 
which the responses to the scale item were following manner. The first category « ~ 
categorized (i.e., the rational combining of item is assigned the code number (i.e., s SH 
categories). For example, an item of three of o, the second category 1, and so on. ! 
categories with the per cent of responses 20, individual of scale type 1, therefore, \ SA 
30, and 50 in categories 1, 2, and 3, respec- have a score of o, since his score is ws 
tively, probably would not correlate as each of the items of the scale. In like ma 
a highly with the criterion if categories 2 and an individual of scale type 2 would kit 
ais ; were combined, making it a 20-So division, a score of 1, since his score is o on WC 
it as it would if categories 1 and 2 were com- of the items except one, “satisfaction 
te bined, making it a so-so dichotomy. The  wages,”’ where his score is 1. Similar 
S scale configuration dictates the combining: ndividual of scale type 9 has a score 
Bi and the magnitude of the correlation ratio is Given an individual's scale score, there BO 
Be in large measure determined therefrom. This his responses to the items are known iN 
lack of invariance of the correlation ratio If we have a scale, to sav that one p 
limits, therefore, its utility as a measure of _ is better satisfied with his job than anot! PE 
the association between an item and the is justified and makes sense. For exai 
criterion let us examine types 5 and 6 in I SC 
One can get from an examination of Their respective scale scores are 4 
Figure 1 some of the more im; rtant fea We can s 6 less sat 
tures ales and the meaning of a “‘scal higher sco ess satisfaction 
tv] An individual of scale tvpe 1 is one his job th ecause he mat 
who: (a) was satisfied with his job most of in all it that calling 
the t r entirely; (b) was satisfied or opinion of the worker concerning th 
completely satisfied with his shift; (c) was ment accorded workers by other d 
itisfied or completely satisfied with his ments in the plant. The type 6 work 
vac d elt that he was alwavs treated that all, most, or half « the other ck 
in a_ kind] ind friendly wav other ments treated their « better 
a workers: (e elt that no or only a few’ he was treated in his department, whi! 
hg other depa tments treated their emplovees type 5 worke! elt that only a few 
Ra better than he was treated: and (f) was not other departments treated their wi 
fe at all bothered by varying work. On the _ better than he was treated. In other 
a ‘5 other hand, an individual of type 9: (a workers of type 6 were just as dissa 
s was never satisfied with his job; (b) was (or satisfied!) as those of type 5 on fi 
fd very dissatisfied with the shift he worked the items but were more dissatisfied | 
oa (c) was very or somewhat dissatisfied with type 5 workers on the remaining on 
= wages; (d) felt that he was treated in a amounts to saying that type 6 worker: : 
Be kindly or friendly way by other workers just as dissatisfied as type 5 workers 
a some, half or most of the time: (e) felt that more. 
bee all, most, or half of the other departments Furthermore, if we have a scale, a per 
Ae treated their workers better than he was who checks a certain category of an iten 
& treated; and (f) was bothered by varying a higher scale score than a person who c! 
ta work some or a great deal. People of type a lower category of that item; and a | 
* 2 differ from those of type 1 only with re- scale score than one who checks a higher 
: gard to their attitude toward wages: the category of the item (one moves from “| 
bi type 2 individuals were very or somewhat to “high” as he goes from right to left). Le! 
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SATISFACTION WITH JOB 


| 


w 


RKERS + 


BETTER TREATMENTHO|, mostorhalf | 
BY OTHER DEPT. other departmentd 
++ to 
1 | 


BOTHERED BY VARY- 
ING WORK 
every dissatisfied 


PER CENT > & 3 14 i 
SCALE TYPE 98 7 6 5 4 
Fi 
r example, an individual who 
OCcCAaSIOI ally”’ Sa is ed W h }OD 
1). He belongs to scale tvpe 
ending upon his responses to th 
items of the area: his scale score, 
re, is 6, 5, or 4. An individual who 
“most of the time” or “entirely” 
tem belongs to scale type 4, 3, 2, or 
has a scale score of a I, or 
ther hand, one who checked “‘never”’ 
ile type g or 8, with a scale score of 
able to think here in terms of ‘‘more 
fied” with job or “less satisfied” with 
knowledge of scores on the Job 
3 ction area. and that the higher the 


ked category of an item the higher is 
person’s score on the area, is con- 
nt upon the existence of a scale. The 
rree to which one dares to subscribe to 
h clearcut categorizing depends upon the 
nt to which an area is a scale. We can 
ly expect to find perfect scales in prac- 
the coefficient of reproducibility is a 
sure of the extent to which a scale ap- 


KINDLY AND FRIENDLY] 


SATISFACTION WITH ever occasionlly 1 | 3 most of the time or entirely 
| 


SATISFACTION WITH omewha! 
SHIFT | satisfied or completely satisfied 


2 ° 
~ ' 
2 
oact ui erfection. If th coethcient 
of reproducibility is, say go, In perform- 
ing such an operation as predicting item 
responses It n Kn vledge of the scale 
scores, we WV ild be correct 9 out OI I00 
I I Ri l y 
~ 
A Coefficient 
I, Satis n wv J 87 
II. Worl QO ( er! the 
fficie t M: it 9 
III. Worke Op f the Attitude 
of Manage ent 53 
IV. H t 
t at lob 
VI. Life O lization (M 4 
Vi. munity Situation Q2 


times. The coefficients of reproducibility of 
the eight scales of the present study range 


from .77 to .94 (Table 1). In the work being 
done by the Research Branch of the Morale 
Services Division of the Army Service Forces 
of the United States Army, scales whose coef- 
ficients of reproducibility are as high as or 


im, 

pe 
A 
ing 
ir 
on. A 4 
! j 
"» ¥ SATISFACTION WITH I very or somewhat dissatisfied satisfied or completely satisfied oh 
Id } | | alwoys 
On 
only a few or no other departments 
ert | 4 
| or some not at all 
anor! 2 8 46 
al 
| 
i 
le 
I 
VIII. Workers’ Conception of Absenteeism 
| 
a 


ioe 


rhe technique is described in detail only fi 


higher than .85 are being used as workable 
approximations to perfect scales.’ 


RELATIVE UTILITY OF ITEMS WITHIN SCALES 

In each of the scale diagrams (Figures 
1-8) is found a heavy vertical line cutting 
across all bars. This line separates the scale 
tvpes characterizing the people whose ab- 
senteeism records are above the arithmetic 
mean from the scale types describing that 
segment of the sample whose absenteeism 
records are below the mean. The way in 
which the position of this heavy line was 
determined is as follows: The mean of ab- 
iteeism for the individuals in each scale 
tvpe was found, these means were plotted, 


and the line of best fit was drawn. From 


} + } 
the point at which this line intersected the 

horizontal ne at ft! mean of the samnle 

a perpendicular was dropped to intersect the 


axis of scale types. This latter point of in- 


tersect 1 gave the point on the scale dia- 
gram at which the heavy line was erected 

s line in each of these scales se rves asa 
criterion for determining the utilitv of the 
various scale items in helping one decide 


what action is likely to be most profitable 

to improve the situation and 

reduce absenteeism. This line helps one 


By changing what atti- 


tudes will one be able to move some indi- 
viduals from the lower scale tvpes (to the 
left tl heavy line) whos iDsenteeism 
s high, to the higher scale types (to the 
right the heavy line) where absenteeism 


} ] ? 
alvi r line of the em to this heavv line 
ification there seems to be for 


the more justi 
} 


the treatment of this item as a worker atti- 


tude whose improvement is promising 
aga 
In the analysis which follows, the scales 
: 
will be discussed in the order of the close- 


ness of their association with absenteeism. 
] 


tive Data imerican §S logical Review, April 
1944. Pp. 140 
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Area I: for the other areas the method } 
obviously the same, but space permits | 
more than a listing of conclusions. 


The most promising of the six iten 
this area (see Figure 1), in order, are 
“extent of being bothered by varying wi 
(2) “satisfaction with job” (this Is a sir 
item of the questionnaire and is not 
confused with the name of the area of whi 


it is only one item): and (3) “treatmer 


’ (This furnishes us wit! 


fellow workers. 


good illustration of the inadequacy of 


} ° poe 
order correlation coefficients or ratlos 
determining the items with which one sh 

1) é 1 
vork. Actua bothered by varving 

ind “‘treatment by fello orkers. ha 
lowest correlation ratios in this area) 

First let us consider item 6. “bothere 
varving work All of those who 
} 
hothered by varving work. either “a ; 
deal” or ‘ have al 1teeism re 
ey 
in the lower half of absenteeism, wh 
ner cent (1e f f or th cs who in 
not at all” are in the upper half. Ar 
way tating if 1 that ner 
Way ng OT I 

1. 4 8) of those below average 11 

senteeism checked “not at all’’ for this 


who were “not at all’? disturbed wer 
preponderantly those with the _ better 
absenteeism records that anv attempt t 
the attitudes of the other workers. to br 
them across the heavy line into the “n 
all’ category, would be productive of 
results. Since the scale analvsis showed 
the two item responses, ‘“‘some”’ and “a great . 


deal.” indicated the same attitude to. 
varving work, the important considerati 
here is not in getting a worker to sav “son 
rather than “a great deal” but in getting ¢! 


giver of either of these responses to say 


at all.” 

With regard to the item, “satisfaction with 
job,” one sees that the heavy line separating ; 
the population into two parts falls near th 04 


line separating “entirely” or “most of tim 


ae 
| 
i | 
cl 
u I. Satisfaction with Job 
up) 
( 
| 
| 
ne 
ie 
js answer the question: 
Ls ' It would seem, there fore. that of those wor | 
Ey ers who claim that there existed in the plan 
_ records are better? The nearness of a divi- 
— sion of a scale item to the heavy line is a 
J 
i clue to the importance of that item as a 
a point of aitack: in general, the nearer the 
71 
| *Louis Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Qualita- 
a 
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satisfied with job from “occasionally” satis- 
with job. All of those workers who were 
sccasionally”’ satisfied with their jobs 
the lower division, while of those who 
ked “entirely” or “most of time”’ satis- 
)3 per cent (i.e., 62/67) are in the 


lethod 


uts lit 


div isic 


"i It is possible that a small segment of the 

ulation is “‘unreformable” to a consider- 
‘ - degree. This may be true of the lowest 


6 per cent characterized here by “never 


| with job and “very dissatisfied” with 
It is conceivable that the task of bring- 


i these extreme cases of “delinquency” 
* to the other side of the heavy line 
not be worth the effort. Although 
al g them from the “never” to the ‘“oc- 
nally” category may mean a slight 
ze line in absenteeism, the gain here may be 
" tirely out of proportion to that realized 
iiting those already in the “occasionally 
- ry to the “entirely” or “most of time” 
ltem 4, “treatment by fellow workers,” 
= s that 83 per cent (i.e., 38/46) of those 
= kers who found their treatment by fellow 
Kers anything other than “always” kindly 
friendly (i.e., kindly and_ friendly 
“half,” or “some” of the time) were 
average in attendance at work, while 

se Workers in the “always” category 

above average. Here, therefore, getting 

~ kers to feel that they are “always” 
ited in a kindly and friendly way by 

workers appears to be promising as 

, terrent of absenteeism. 

; better treatment by other departments” 
‘satisfaction with shift” are quite similar 

ir degree of utility as predictors of 

teeism. In the case of the former, 76 

per cent of the workers who felt that “none” 

r “only a few” of the other departments 

| their workers better than they them- 

were treated are in the better absentee- 

record division; with the latter, only 74 

ent of those who were “completely sat- 

or “satisfied” (scaling here showed 

m the two were synonymous and consti- 

- . therefore, one category of the item) are 

“—e the upper division. These two items, con- 

sequently, display considerably lower pre- 


Waa .4 
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dictability than was found in the case of the 
best three items of the area. 

It should be mentioned at this point that 
perhaps scale types 4, 6, and 8 do not exist. 
Their diminutive size indicates that certain 
vertical boundaries might actually coincide; 
that, for example, type 4, which differs from 
type 3 only in response to item 6, may really 
be type 3, since there were so few workers 
making this distinction in item 6 (i.e., 1 per 
cent). Or, since type 4 differs from type 5 
only in response to item 1, it may really be 
type 5. All this amounts to saying that the 
particular category divisions in items 1 and 
6, which set the boundaries for scale type 4, 
are likely to coincide. If this is true, then 
items 1 and 6 are equally promising as 
receptors of remedial measures, while items 
uld make the lowest categories of items 
1 and 2 equally useful in picking out the 
‘“impossibles” on whom remedial effort would 
likely be wasted. 

With regard to “satisfaction with wages,” 
all those who answered “completely satisfied” 
or “satisfied” are found in the upper di- 
vision; but the upper division contains also 
nearly 30 per cent of the workers who were 
‘somewhat dissatisfied” or ‘very dissatis- 
fied.’ By way of prediction, if one knew that 
a worker was ‘very dissatisfied” or “some- 
what dissatisfied”’ with his wages, he would 
predict that the worker was in the lower divi- 
sion—but he would be correct only 70 per 
cent of the time in his predictions about such 
workers. The item, therefore, is relatively 
nondiscriminative in this situation, where 
workers have been dichotomized by the mean 


of the criterion. 


rT. Workers’ Opinion of the Efficiency 


of Management 


The items of this area meriting first con- 
sideration are: (1) “needless shifting of 
workers” and (2) “foreman’s display of ap- 
preciation” of good work. Getting the work- 
ers to shift from the feeling that “some,” 
“quite a bit,” or “a great deal” of needless 
shifting of workers was being done, to the 
belief that there was “none” or “‘very little” 


a 
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of such shifting, amounts to a transfer of  (i.e., “promotion on merit,” “treatment 


workers from the bad to the good side of the those ‘over them’” and “getting on 
absenteeism continuum. The same is true of foreman’’) in a remedial program. 

‘“foreman’s display of appreciation” of good 
work: 89 per cent of those who claim that 
the foreman ‘never’ or ‘thardly ever” dis- 
played appreciation of a job well done are The three items, ‘attitude of manags 


III. Workers’ Opinion Concerning 
Attitude of Management 


found in the lower division. The task here toward the workers,” “desire of manag 


WORKERS’ OPINION CONCERNING EFFICIENCY OF MANAGEMENT 


PROMOTIONS ON 0 f oe some of the most, or all of them | 
MERIT none, fe of 1 | em | 
| 


never or hardly ever sometimes lusuadily or always 


TREATMENT BY very unfairly 1 | 
THOSE "OVER THEM" | or unfairly \! fairly wery fairly 


| | a 


ul average or easy | | ; very easy 


GETTING ON WITH 
FOREMAN 


| 
DEQUACY O 
A UA Y F i | ! 
not at all or not very clear || clear enough or very clear 
po 
' 
al quit it,or some ery litt ne at 
OF WORKERS a great deal,quite abitor some | |! very little jor none at all 
ver oor or poor , f r good or cellent | 
PER CENT 2 
SCALE TYPE 
FI 
ves shifti ng these workers to the “some to make war profits,” a utility of 
times’ category, or, better still, of course your time’ poli are of high and 
to the “always” or “usually” category cally equal utility as items where <¢ 
The next most promising items are to higher category responses are 1 
equacy of instruction when starting a mended. “Attitude of management t 
job” and “quality of equipment,” which, if wages” and “attitude of foreman t 
one assumes the non-existence of scale type workers’ suggestions’’ come next. 
7, are of equal utility. Seventy-four per cent The ‘attitude of management towar« 
of the workers who found the equipment ing the war” and opinion regarding 


the ‘‘success of the cafeteria” are likely to | 
the area.’ Also, 


“excellent,” “good,” or “fair” are in 

upper division of absenteeism, least fruitful items of 
The centrality of the points at which the haps very little “reforming” will bé 

heavy line cuts the second category of each 
*The cafeteria in the plant had been in 

of items 1, 3, and 4 indicates the likely tion only a few months prior to the time 
per } 


neffectiveness of dealing with these attitudes present investigation 
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ent OF WORKERS’ OPINION OF THE ATTITUDE OF MANAGEMENT 
low down or lets kee : 
orkers arel gives workers a few oncerned with welfare of worker 
cement TOWARD WORKER | machines | considerations ' half, most of time, or always 
remet 

CAFETERIA 


{ 
UTILITY OF "TAKE oor ror satisfoctor ood or excellent 
them |} TIME“ POLICY 9 
] DESIRE TO MAKE | fair, little, or none 
ays WAR PROFITS huge hr 
i 


think wages Ore fair or would be 


TOWARD WAGES sesamiae Wr vite are too high | | glad to pay higher wages if possible i 
FOREMAN'S RESPON-/| pays no t th listens and tries them out 
SE TO SUGGESTIONS 
‘ of 
PER CENT 14 3 20 Fae 34 J 
SCALE TYPE 10 9 8 6 ¢ 
Fu “ 
_ 


HOME SITUATION 


COMFORT OF very somewhat or average quite or very comfortable ; 
RESIDENCE uncomfortable | 1 


DEQUACY OF HOME Jnotatallo more thon average or ve 
FOR ENTERTAINING |less thanatg mon overage or 


FRIENDS 


CARE CHILDREN ane: 


TIME FORNECES=~ | almost impossible, ve "Sifficult 
SARY CHORES AT or difficult | easy or very easy 


HOME 
4 PER CENT it 17 7 4 19 6 32 
SCALE TYPE 7 6 5 4 5 ; 
FIGURE 4 
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(i.e., “promotion on merit,” “treatment 


of such shifting, amounts to a transfer of 
‘over them’” and “getting on 


workers from the bad to the good side of the those 
absenteeism continuum. The same is true of foreman’’) in a remedial program. 
“foreman’s display of appreciation” of good 


1 


work: 89 per cent of those who claim that III. Workers’ Opinion Concerning 
} 


the foreman “‘never” or “hardly ever” dis- Attitude of Management 
played appreciation of a job well done are The three items, ‘ 

the lower division. The task here toward the workers,” “desire of manag: 


‘attitude of manag 


found in 
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me of the workers who found the equipment ing the war” and opinion regarding 
| I 
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WORKERS’ OPINION OF THE ATTITUDE OF MANAGEMENT By 


orkers arel gives workers a few oncerned with welfare of worker 
4 


DESIRE TO MAKE 
WAR PROFITS huge | fair, little, or none 


think wages Gre fair or would be 


t h 
TOWARD WAGES presen are too high glad to pay higher wages if possible 
FOREMAN'S RESPON-j| pays no 
SF TO SUGGESTIONS | attention j listens but does nothing I listens and tries them out ' : 
PER CENT 14 3 20 Fes 34 
SCALE TYPE 10 3 8 7 6 oa & 3 2 j ¢ 
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x those workers at the home for 


es g and 10, who believe _ nite limita 


REVIEW 


entertaining friends” display de‘ 


tions to their utility. ‘ ‘Hap 


treats ‘“‘workers as ma-_ of home life” is even less useful. 


get “huge” profits from 
the foreman “pays no at- 


, Let us 


V. Comfort at Job 


make here the highly justifi 


assumption that for purposes of pra 


OMe discussion 


this area command the minutive 


scale types 4, 6, and 7, 


from the standpoint of the nu: 


Iwo items of th I 
major part of attention: “care children get of workers involved, are nonexistent. 
J 
at home” and ‘time for necessary chores would mean, therefore, that five of t 
at home.” Since the dividing line of each of items of this area are practically of « 
COMFORT AT JOB 
LIGHTING very poor, poor, or fair | good or excellent | 


TEMPERATURE 


REST ROOM 


VENTILATION 


DANGER IN JOB 


TIRESOMENESS 
OF JOB 


PER CENT 


SCALE TYPE 


_| 


{ 


' 
very poor or poor 


very or quite 1 |! somewhat or not at all | 
i 


i fair or good 
| 

I fair, good, or excellent 

fair, good, or excellent | 


T 
very or quite i somewhat not ot all 


these items which falls nearest the heavy utility in improving the absenteeism p 
lint n neither case very near that line, This seems reasonable, since “lig 
we are rking here with a higher margin ‘‘temperature,” ‘restroom facilities,’ 
error than in the case of some of the _ lation,’ and “tiresomeness of job” are 
items in some of the areas discussed earliet each of which measures simply a diff 
Nevertheless, 83 per cent of the worke aspect of the same thing wats senardl 
who found it ‘very easy” or “easy” to find fort at the job. It appears, theref« 
time r necessary chores at home are in’ one must look at all these lal 
the upper division; and 85 per cent of those and consider one as important as an 
workers who felt that their children were ‘“Dangerousness of job” is far sere 


“not very we oO 
lower division, 
‘“‘Comftort of res 


VI. 


idence” and “adequacy of 


criminating and merits last considera 


Life Organization (Morale) 


In this sixth-ranking area two items a] 


wv 


Big 
638 
7 
def 
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| 
V 
very pofr or poor it | 
—f 
| S 
16 2,I 20 23 16 
Fe 9 8 76 s 4 3 2 
FIGURE § 
ent 
by 
a; 

4 r “very poorly” are in the t} 


APPLICATION 


to lend themselves to profitable experimenta- 
tion: “satisfaction with number of friends” 
has and his judgment with regard to the 
te of his general “health.” Being ‘“com- 
etely” or “well” satisfied with the number 
of friends one has seems to characterize the 
rkers in the upper division; 96 per cent 
nose in this division gave this category 
sponse to the item. All those who expressed 
atisfaction or some degree of dissatisfac- 

ire found in the lower division, 
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are found in the lower division. However, 
let us examine further the possible signifi- 
cance of this seeming lack of close association 
between total absenteeism and that due to 
illness. On the basis of worker responses, the 
mean of all absenteeism was 3.23 days per 
month, while the mean of absenteeism due 
to illness was .81 days per month. Conse- 
quently, it appears that management has the 
right to expect approximately 25 per cent 
of its absenteeism to be accompanied by 


LIFE ORGANIZATION (MORALE) 


HEALTH jvery poor, poor, or tir | good or excellent 
HOW OFTEN TOO 
| | 
ACAT |amonth ormore | 
VACATION NEEDED hecc~ ; 14 days to none 


EXTENT OF a’great deol | 
WORRYING or quite abit|! some, a little, or not at all 


| 


SATISFACTION WITH] ivery dissatisfied, somewhat 2 
NUMBER OF FRIENDS} | dissatisfied, or satisfied completely or well satisfied 


* more than 2 days a month 


PER CENT 3 13 ' 9 14 
SCALE TYPE 6 S s 3s 2 
I 


th regard to health, something may be 
plished in the way of improving 
teeism records if we succeed in con- 
the workers who claim their health 
air,’ “poor,” or ‘“‘very poor” to the 
that their health is “excellent” or 
good.” The gap between the dividing line 
this item and the heavy line is not great 
h to prevent labeling this item worth 
ering. “Vacation needed”’ and “extent 
rrying” are relatively non-discrimina- 
and, therefore, command only secondary 
tion, 
lhe two scale categories of the item asking 
ften too ill to work” do not separate 
ipper division from the lower division: 
5 per cent of the workers who were absent 
er’ or ‘1-2 days a month” due to illness 


60 


illImess excuses. If the percentage shown 
when the workers report the reasons for 
their absence runs significantly higher than 
this, then there is reason for suspecting 
exaggeration of illness claims, This, in turn, 
may indicate the presence of ‘danger spots’’; 
there may be causes of absenteeism the work- 
ers are not willing to admit. 


VII. Attitude Toward Absenteeism 

Three of the four items of this area show 
promise, insofar as one is justified in working 
with an area whose association with absentee- 
ism is relatively low. 

The category of workers who feel that 
they “hold up production” when they are 
absent “a great deal’ or “quite a bit’ 
coincides closely with the upper division of 
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WORKERS’ CONCEPTION OF ABSENTEEISM 


G 
tn lle pig none or very little some quite a bit ora great deal 


WHEN ABSENT 


ABSENTEEISM TO BE[ony number | | 
PERMITTED 1-3 days a month none 


INVESTIGATION 


ee WHEN WORKER HAS | ony time m for personal or family business or for : illness in worker's family or 
RIGHT TO BE ABSENT }liness in worker's family or his own ilinesg worker's own illness 
| 


let himalone or punish him 
| 


BEST WAY TO HANOLE i | 
ABSENT WORKER oe 


* whenever one pleases or whenever anything unusual occurs 
i 


PER CENT 16 36 


™m 


SCALE TYPE 


1 


j 


COMMUNITY SITUATION 


SATISFACTION WITH). * 
NEIGHBORHOOD all right OF very much 


WITH too high reasongble, low, or very low 

STORES jun Girly or allright ; very well 


EASE OF GETTING dlmost impossible, very 
TO STORES,BANK, | [diffjcult, or difficult 
ig: ETC. 
EASE OF FINDING somewhat. alittle, or no! at ail 

SPARE TIME * not at all ** unreasonablyjor somewhat high 
PER CENT 45 25 18 a7 

SCALE TYPE 6 5 4 3 2 
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defined categories: “reward” the workers with the category-dividing lines of items 4 
for good attendance was the attitude of the and 5. This indicates that those workers who 
1 | lower division workers (94 per cent of found it “difficult,” “very difficult” or “al- 
the ‘‘reward”’ workers are found here); while most impossible” to get to work were the 
all workers who were more tough-minded workers who found “very much” or “quite 
about the proper treatment, as judged by a bit” of — in finding ways to spend 
their insistence upon the workers’ either their spare time, and were also the workers 
being “punished” for their absence or “let making up the inno division of absenteeism. 


TY) 


Ny or alone,” are found in the upper division. It seems that the recommended procedure 
Seemingly, therefore, changing the attitude here would be to work with items 4 and 


f workers to the point where they recom- simultaneously, 
nend strict disciplining of the absentee rep- It is doubtful that item 3, ‘treatment by 
ents conversion of those workers to an stores” in the community, deserves serious 


inti-absenteeism brand of seriousness. Item attention. It appears also that time spent on 


“absenteeism to be permitted without items 1 and 2 of this area, “satisfaction with 
vestigation,” is relatively non-discrimina- neighborhood” and ‘ sfaction with rent, 
tive in to move workers from the would likely be 
wer to the higher division of absenteeism. " 
SUMMARY 
VILL. Community Situation Within the scale areas the items measur- ¢ 
If one thinks here in terms of type 3 dis- ing attitudes whose alteration promises most f 
earing, he finds the heavy line coinciding in a remedial attack on absenteeism are: : 
\ mle ¢ order ol rank Vf t pre in area 
| 
I. Satisfaction with Job . Expression of satisfaction with job ¥ 
2. Extent of being bothered by varying work ¥ 
3. Fairness and kindliness of treatment by fellow 


II. Efficiency of Management 1. Foreman’s display of appreciation of good work ’ 
2. Needless shifting of workers ? 
III. Attitude of Management 1. Opinion of worker concerning attitude of manage- 4 
ment toward him 
2. Opinion of worker concerning the desire of man ? 
agement to Make War protits 
Utility of management’s “take your time’”’ policy 


IV. Home Situation 1. Care children get at hom 
> “ir lars) h r af mp 
re Ime ror necessary Cnore at nome 


2. Comfort of residence 


Adequacy of (a) lhenting, (D) temperature, (C) 


LI Lu 


V. Comfort at Job = 
ventilation, (d) restroom facilities 


2. Tiresomeness of job 


1. Worker’s satisfaction with number of friends 


VI. Life Organization (Morale) 
2, Worker’s health as he sees it 
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VII. Attitude toward Absenteeism 1. Worker’s 


conception of the extent he holds up pri 


duction when absent 


to 


Worker’s opinion as to 


when he has the right t 


be absent 


Worker's 


idea of the best way handle the al 


sentee 


VIII. Community Situation 1. Ease of getting to stores, bank, etc. 
2. Ease of finding ways to spend leisure time 


MALADJUSTMENT 
SVEND 


Universi 


ings, and 
institutions, create 


shelters against the vicissitudes of the 


climate, shelters within which the greater 
part of our life time is spent. In the con- 


truction and subdivision of these shelters, 
we arrange for a routine of pare = 
iat is full of social implicatio 


Home planning is aimed at the accon 


modation oO specific social tunctions, visu- 
he hasic of 
alized DV the a od architect on the basis of 
informal experience. After construction, the 
? bia 1] ha > ] h i? tp 

Walis Ol tne and tne interior 


partitions dictate a pattern of social inter- 


action from which the inhabitants can free 
themselves only at the cost of considerable 
frustration, Thus. home planning involves 
social policv, framing the verv details of 
our private lives for a period of half a 
century or more. About the relationship be- 


} family 
tween the ever-changing pattern of family 


life and its physical shelter, unfortunately, 


a minimum Ol controlled Intormation 1s 
available 


‘his is the more astounding, as our social 
ding with a large number of 


their home environment. The personality 
development of ~ growing child assumes 
widely different qualitative characteristics in 
elt as a Manhattan city apartment or in the 
small town one-family home. There are lack 
of space, lack of open air play space, and 


traffic hazards in the former case. Contacts 


THE FAMILY HOME 


RIEMER 


of Wisconsin 


relatives are arranged a 
cording to a different pattern in both cast 
The neighborhood functions more constru 
tively within the social interaction pattern « 
small town and suburb. On the other han 
house with a high burden « 
zed maintenance performances | 
} 


the one-family 
individuali 
to the owner is apt to cut off the family fro: 
the wider commu uty, barring participati 
in numerous secondary-group activities a1 
fostering the escapism of self-indul; 
ownership 
But these are only two of the most 
viously contrasting patterns of home adju 
ment. There is the newly built home « 
te couple with children in a g 
l-district but far from the center of t! 
city. There is the ambitious home of the tur 
of the century, located in a somewhat 
desirable neighborhood and with great 
decreased market value; the maintenat 
costs are high and the owners rent out apart 
ments that have been partitioned off t 
a reasonable return from the inherita! 
There is the “fixer” w 
again, improves the value of the home 
sells out, increasing in this manner his pr 
erty at the cost of continuous readjustm« 
of his children to new friends and neigh! 
hood institutions. There is, at all incor 
levels, the home that is the center of fa! 
ily relaxation in the evening hours and 
home which, after dinner, functions as 
distribution center from which the variou 


ho moves and m 


| 
| 
Td 
_ 
: distinctive family types as characterized by 
| 
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family members fly out in all directions. A 
family life centered around the common 
ivingroom can be constructive, but it can 
also be devastating as far as contacts with the 
vider community are concerned. 
Research dealing with this neglected field 
f observation can be of two kinds: (1) ex- 
ploratory, with the intention of building 
1» a more or less hypothetical frame of 
reference; or (2) conclusive, with the 
intention of furnishing for specific purposes 
valid predictions referring to isolated var- 
bles operating in this field. To combine 
two, ie., to develop a stock of valid 
formation that offers more or less com- 
rehensive coverage, will require vears of 
search and professional discussion, be- 
ise of the large number of variables in- 


lved and the complexity of their inter- 


by mail. The outbreak of the war interfered 
with the efforts of an unusually co-operative 
leadership of the PTA. The composition of 
the families is indicated in the accompanying 
tables. 

The 134 questions probed into various 
home situations, asking for a check if any 
of the indicated inconveniences had been “a 
source of continuous annoyance” in the 
family’s living quarter. Each question linked 
one of the activities carried out in the family 
home to either space, plan, or equipment of 


a certain room unit. The questions were 
grouped in areas, aiming at the major func- 
tions of family life. Different numbers of 


ply to the various functional 


i 
areas 

Although the material is too limited 
numerically to permit any final conclusions, 


In the following, some results of an the actual distribution of complaints in these 
loratory investigation are reported, 200 families is not without interest. In Table 
In the fall of 1941, 900 questionnaire 1, last column, we present the percentage of 

ere distributed through the Parent Teacher complaints occurring in different types of 
\ iation in Seattle, Washington, to a families and different tvpes of homes 
( sample of their membership. Three The percentage of 14.4 complaints in 
red of these were filled out and returned homes built before 1920 (Table 1) was 
SAMPI 
Function: Sle g 
Space Plan Equipment 
Have you felt any incon- 27. Has there been any Is the sleep of anybody dis- 
nce in the fact that you inconvenience due to turbed by 
ve not been able to provide the necessit} ». noise from the neigh 
rate sleeping rooms for trespassing a room bors, noise from other 
the parents, in which somebody rooms in the house, 
the children of op- sleeps, either early in 34. generally bad insula- 
posite sex, the morning or late tion? 
1. children of very dif- at night? \re the light arrangements 
ferent age? 28. Did the lack of direct for dressing in the bedrooms 
\re you crowded for access from the bed unsatisfactory because of in- 
dressing space in any rooms to bathroom or adequate 
of the bedrooms? kitchen cause any dif- 38. outlets for artificial 
ficulty ? light? 
30. Did the placement of 
doors or windows in 
the bedrooms hinder 
an otherwise desir- 
able furniture arrange- 
ment? 


3 
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3 
anvectinn 
: 
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TABLE 1. MALADJt 


Percentage of actual out of possi 
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STMENT TO THE FAMILY Home, By Famity FUNCTONS 


ble complain 


‘ Sleep- House- Child- Social Loca- 
Meals H é Leisure ‘ funct 
ing work care Life tion = 
Comp 
Cre ne 
M tha 3 21.8 ) 20.9 4.8 27.8 20.8 3 
2 4 ‘ 13.5 7.2 14.4 7 15 
> .¢ 2:9 ) r1.¢ 8 I 
I 2 : 5 2 3 
2 2 2 4 2.1 
, 
2 per i 12 I { 22.4 42 
4 41-7 4 I 
1.7 2 4.2 I I 
) 2 14 0.9 I 15 
2 4 2 I 
if los 
2 4 I T 
‘ 
2 2 
4 
er 
Hou 
2 2 5 14.4 
2 5 2.4 
\; - ‘ 
- + 
Incom 
2 2 2 2 2 ‘23 
‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ 
+ + “4 
2 ~ - II 
> 4 4 4 2) 4 
ile | 
] r 2.0 13.7 10.7 I 
r 4 47 4 8 Q TA 11 6 TH 4 
+ + + 
$.1 12 I ¢ I II.0 18.4 
I + 2 Q 12 4 II 
‘ 
20.4 21 2.8 16.8 20.1 .2 10 
2.0 2.1 9.8 14.0 9 10.0 II 
49-49 +-6 14.4 2 14.1 27.2 7.9 I 
T 7 12 2 2.3 6 3 ) I 11 
htained he following m: There very > The yhe 
obtained in the following manner. There were tory in every respect. The total number 


ies in this category and the entire 
questionnaire covered 134 items, Thus, there 
could have been 118x134 com- 
these homes had been unsatisfac- 


15,812 


la} if 
piaints 11 


complaints registered, however, amounted 
only 14.4 per cent of this possible maximun 
of complaints. The frequency of complaints 


associat! 


then, suggests varying degrees of 


— 
Al) 
; 
| 
s 
= 
| 
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Fa 
| 
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MALADJUSTMENT TO THE FAMILY HOME 


between the family’s home adjustment and 
ferent attributes of the family and its 
me. 
In our material, malajustment to the 
ily home is most strinkingly related to 
wding. The percentage of complaints is 
doubled (8 per cent to 33 per cent) as 
proceed from homes with less than a 
person to homes with more than one 
n per room, Family size as such, on 
other hand, does not show any clear 


nship to the number of complaints 


sler hamoa 
the [amliv home 
Next in importance he influence of the 
‘ the home. The percentage 
Value ine nome. ne percentage 
laints is three-doubled (5 per cent 
15 per cent) as we proceed from the over 
class to homes with a market value 
tet 
than $2, Rather consistent, also, 
ncrease of complaints with increasing 
| 
the | 12 14.4) 
mprovements in the satisfac 
n tne nome are to ve expected 
4 
nancial value increases. It is note 
n the contrary, that a process of 
dation seems to take place at all 
il levels. Considering t} ictual phys 
} + } +} 
erence een resiqaences na art 
at iCss than 2, and those which 
it more than Ss the variations in 
r n9 } Nel ith 
e reaction lav De sidered ratner 
itive. Family e is adjusted to even 
} ltar 1 > ] 
(it sneiters, and new needs arise 
higher evel Ol satistaction. The housing 
the family are quite flexible. 
he very temperate, though consistent 
ence of the age of the home mav be due 
ist partly to the fact that a different 
ern of advantages moves into the fore 
th lida tr where en 
1d In the structures where equly 
and the general conditions of the 


ture are less adequate. 
Che effect of accommodation is even more 
picuous in the relative percentage of 
plaints at different income levels, Not 
the subjective reaction to the family 
e but also the relative amount of money 
ned in the family budget to home pur- 
or rental determines the number of 
plaints in different income groups. A con 
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“aMILY HOME, BY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


lissatisfaction with 
is noticeable only for the 
less. 
ght 


to $4,000) 


> 


= 


— 
| 
stent 
Percentage of actual out of 
tions Space Plan 
Crowd 
| 19 
7 
I I I I 
rsol 11.9 19.4 
Unskilled labor 19.4 
ue 
siderable increase 
home conditions 
lowest income gt 
Bevond that limii 
improvements from 12.9 ($2,000 
: 
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TABLE 3. MALADJUSTMENT TO THE Famity Home, py Room Units a8 


Percentage of actual out of possible complaints 


Risg Kitchen Bath Bedroom Livingroom 


| 
> 
4 


5 
ie 


oF 6.90 I 4.3 
Before 9 2 20.2 


4 4 4 ‘ 
4 2 
+ 
‘ 
$ + 
7 
I ‘ 
rt I I 3 I 
2 4 
2 I 
r 2 I I 
Me 
rr 
te q 
fou 
5. - 
2 12 
4 3 12.9 I 
I 2 [2.7 
It t r tw r 5 to act late leisure time activities of 


0 11.0 ($4,000 to $6,000) and 10.4 ($6,000 __—siprofessionals, salaried employees, and 
group industrial-merchants (12.1—1! 


and over). 
Of the different status categories, most 11.1), all of which are arranged on ver} re 


i 
is left to be desired in the two labor groups much the same level of satisfaction. valu 
(15.3 and 16.4). They are set off against The age of the housewife does not ir 


a 
Dinigpg 2. Livi 
room room* 
11.6 10.9 9 
10 6.7 0 
and less 10.3 6.9 8.2 § 4.2 
Family Stze 
2 pers ns ) ta. 9 14.2 17 
3 persor 21.8 1g 18.1 17 I 14 
4 persons 14.5 12.2 13 I 
Ry 
ae 5 persons 14.5 4. 7 13 is 13.7 13 
te 6 persons 12 20. 2 10.3 
7-5 persons 18.9 12.0 Il 
Market Value of Hon 
1920-1930 I I 2.4 2 I 
as 
After 1930 11 9.5 10.4 12.9 
Income 
3 
+ +} 
ad 
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1y direct relationship to the general level 


satisfaction with the family home. 

far, we have discussed percentages of 
plaints as yielded by the entire range 
1 questions. These refer to very different 
s. It is possible to arrange them accord- 
to the different functions of family life 


~ 


ith which they are concerned. There are 
questions related to inconveniences that 


ht arise with regard to various mealtime 
itions. Some thirty-six questions are pre- 


upied with various aspects of the general 


“housework.” 


( 
Similarly, the 134 items were broken 


a 


iccording to their concern with prob- 


of either space, plan, or equipment and, 
lly, according to the room unit in the 
which customarily accom- 


home 


ites the need in question, such as either 
ngroom,” “bedroom,” etc, These broken 


percentages are presented in Tables 


They were gained by relating, again 


actual number of complaints to the pos- 


number of complaints that could have 
lted in each sub-category of family types 
with regard to the individual functions 
m units, and types of deficiency. 


individual family functions follows tl 


general, the frequency of complaints 


th 


ern indicated above for the percentage 


Complaints 


tionnaire. 


imental to 


registered for the entire 


The deviations, however, 
h either emphasize or run counter to 


reneral trend are not without interest. 


us, “crowding” proves to be particular! 


i 


the functions of child care 


to leisure time activities in the family 


le family size as such does not show 


msistent effect upon the home adjust 
nt in general, there is a slight indication 


mplaints about “housework” with in 
ing family size. 

value of the home is most 
ive for the accommodation of leisure 
activities, hygiene, and the meal time 
tion. However, the general trend of 


e market 


d with re 


os 
mse 


reasing complaints with increasing market 
ie of the home is quite consistently re- 


ird to all family functions 


About the function of “location” a few 
words will follow. 

The age of the house, also, increases the 
percentage of complaints in all functional 
areas; but there-are distinctive differences in 
the numerical proportions. The modern 
homes register the most decided advantages 
with regard to the functions of “hygiene” and 
“housework,” obviously due to the install- 
ment of modern equipment. With regard to 
“social life” the percentage of complaints, 
on the contrary, increases as we proceed 
from the spacious homes built before 1920 
to those built between 1920 and 1930. The 
same Is true with regard to the function of 

Rising income can be assumed to be closely 
related to the market value of the home. 
Thus, as the income increases, we are able 


o observe a similar emphasis upon benefits to 
leisure time activities, hygiene, and the meal 


time situation as above with regard to rising 


home values 

Complaints about the location of the 
family home are distinguished by a complete 
lack of agreement with the regularities exist- 
ing between family and housing attributes, 
on the one hand, and the percentage of com- 
plaints registered for all functions, on the 
other 


The contents of Tables 2 and 3 are self- 


explanatory. The reader’s attention is called 
to a few relationships only 

Crowding, obviously, is predominantly a 

ith much less consideration 
given in the highly crowded families to the 
problem of floor plan and room arrangement. 
The market value of the home affects the 
percentage of complaints about space and 
equipment more than those about the plan 
of the home. 

As we proceed from homes of older to 
those of more recent construction, the per- 
centage of complaints decreases most 
abruptly with regard to the equipment of 
the residence. As far as space requirements 
are concerned, we even observe an increase 
of complaints in homes built between 1920 
and 1930 as compared to those built before 
1g20. 


Equipment, also, is an item of relatively 


> 


> 
oa 


J 
ms of 
) 
he 
r 
| 
- 
ry 
ir materials toward increasing percentage ee 
I} 
time 
ver} 
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great concern to the younger housewives 
and to the status groups of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

Arranged according to room units, the 
percentages of complaints display a pattern 
very similar to that observed above in re- 


THE POST-WAR INT 


Epwarp At 


University 


| 
changed cl a >| 
assumed we shall no longer dare take for 
on ¢ } 1]? 1, 
granted usands of treatises, tili tately 
} vith teat 1] lafe ye 
held autnoritative Will De lett to gather 
+! ] + hh, on 
qius ( ( 7ists wno continue to VocailZeé 
n the kev of the nineteen thirties will retain 
little influence. From the West’s roster of 


prominent name 
eh } 
Let us see why this must be 


yranding of this or that segment of humanity 

as nferior’ or “subhum will meet a 

chorus of derision, For the fair-minded ex 


“How were my remote ancestors living and 
ing to advance civilization 


in the davs when the Egyptians were at the 


neignt ¢ heir etiorescence: ne Baby- 
lonians Che ersians? The Greeks? The 


Latins? The Arabs? The Chinese? Cultural 
anthropologists point out that many prized 
‘le 


items in our culture came from peoples which 
later fell under a conqueror’s yoke and be- 
came barren because their ten-thousand-watt 
llectuals no longer received encourage- 
ment and facilities. How much the advancing 
growth-front of our culture is owed to uni- 
ities, libraries, museums, collections, ex- 
ploring expeditions and research enterprises, 


all of them costly! 


OLOGICAL REVIEW 


lation to family functions. This is due t 
the fact that family functions are customar 


assigned in a more or less fixed manner to t] 


stereotyped room units available in t] 
modern home. 


ELLECTUAL CLIMATE 


SWORTH Ross 


of Wisconsin 


So nearly evervwhere, outside the 
underground Fascist circles, off-hand | 
tations of racial “inferiority” will cause 

to curl. Hitlerism having become a synor 
Hell-on-Earth. its every pet idea 

st nk The venerapie aoctrine Ol 
) man i 1\ I Lil Cred 
view of the ruin wrought pv the monstr 
dogma of a race of born masters (// 

rea rel] 1 +} hte {nz 
renrassé) encircied Dy other races fit ( 


better fate than to be enslaved by it 


} ] > 
oaqaq years ago we sociologists were hi 
entertained by the books of Madison Gi 
Houston Chamberlain, Lothrop Stod 
1 } 
and other exponents 0 Nordic superior 
but we never imagined the theory being n 
| 
a hinge tor German aggression to turn 
} ] > rr 
The strife such a aogn 1 is capable o spre 
ing wou ike the sixteenth-century 
over religion look like a meeting of 
Dorcas Societv! For you may elude relig 


persecution by changing vour creed, but 


} ] 


cannot dodge racial aggression by changing 


in the “survival of the fittest’—which Dar 
win found throughout Nature—will rate 
a trick to underpin a hellish Junker des 
of limitless aggression 

The fact is, war as now conducted | 
little in common with that “natural sele 
tion” which lifts a strain to higher level 
Species which get in each other’s way nev 


clash as organized bodies, i.e., wage % 
only along their margins is there fighting 


to 
| Wwe 
+} 
ee? 
are OR SOME decades the Occidental ; 
Wii In a greatly thi 
Da 
it 
1) 
ger i N 
Intellectual leaders Will De sStricKen Manv a I 
| 
- 
oe Arrangements of the chief races and 
peopies In a Vaiue Nlerarcny (mine, Of Cou! r 
, } ; } ' 
i being alwavs at the top!) are going to be r 
4 
Sy greeted with shivers or jeers, now that every- ray 
& one sees to what diabolical designs such an ac 
arrangement lends itself. The arrogant 
s&s 
nad 
née 
‘ 
vour race. n 
Idealizations of war as “keeping us |! the 
Bh will meet with a just contempt. Presenting Jar 
Jy 
It as the counterpart among men of! tna 
q Struggle eXistence resulting lap 
th 
tS 
th 
na 
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ue | to the death. And they fight only with the In view of the risks the peace-loving peoples i 
aril weapons Nature has provided them—teeth, have to run, one may doubt if the scruples | 
OU tusks, horns, claws and venoms—but not of the c.o. will be so generally respected in ee 
shells, bombs, machine guns and flame- the future, Patriots are likely to look upon Ee 
throwers, As warfare comes to be the skillful him as a sort of “parasite,” exempt from ee 

perating of ever-more-cunningly-devised the agonies of the soldier owing to his tender ie 
full his 


achinery for destroying men, less and less 
es success in it prove the victors to be by 
nature stronger, braver, or smarter than the 
vanquished. They may have a bigger popula- 
n to draw armies from or richer natural 
resources, may have longer specialized in 
ret on military technique, may have de- 
ped industrially to the stage of making 
eir own munitions. 
In Nature’s clashes the fitter survive, then 
n! pass on their fitness. In war, however, each 
males and 


nation combs out its choicest 
sends them into the slaughter pens; the 
t rejects stay at home and propagate their 


' Inevitably long addiction to warfare 

i f the modern type brings on a people's 
lecline. 

irty Now that millions see wars minus varnish 


id gilding, war-glorifiers will find them- 
lves on a very hot griddle. Thinkers will 
contempt their cheap 
‘ot _will react to 
Looked upon 


collaborators with alien movements or as 


acic} 
usn aside 


4 
with 


histries, hoi pol 


} their 


ravings with boos and catcalls 


rents of a foreign government, they will be 
ontinently booted out of the country! 
Downright pacificism may 


thy than it has met heretofore. Granting 


) 
Win jess svm- 


moral superiority of the attitude toward 
ing ne’s adversary recommended in the Sermon 
n the Mount, what guidance can be derived 
herefrom by a Christian Chinese when 
militarists pour armies into his 
intry to reduce it to perpetual vassalage? 
| am too pure to fight” plays “right into 
international bandits. 
crushed its own “con- 
(if it had any) the 
mressing nation is delighted to see them 

ultiply among its intended victims! 
Since war, more than ever, is just what 
Bs General Sherman said it is, the position of 
e C.Q. is justified as to Aggressive Warfare; 
ir; as for Defensive Warfare, he has to confess 
ing that the Gospels give us no clear directive. 


hands” of the 
ing ruthlessly 


entious objectors” 


Ty 


conscience, yet enjoying to the 
nation’s security, made possible only by the 
sacrifices of his less scrupulous fellow- 
countrymen! 
Fascism was 
or capitalistic 
Capitalism’s chief counter-offensive to Bol- 
shevism, It says: “Rather than endure gov- 
ernmental regulation or risk a ‘dictatorship 


not begotten by capitalists 
thinkers; yet it came to be 


of the proletariat,’ let us abolish all people- 
control over government. Away with politi- 
cal democracy and everything savoring 
thereof! Concentrate all power over the 
State in the hands of a single party which 
admits to its membership only those it can 

Democratic peoples cannot see Fascist 
randa as other than the sly injecting of 
poison into the The moment 
when the proportion of American youth 
nteen times what 


14° 
body politic. 


attending high school is eight 
what it was fifty vears ago is a poor time to 
stress the unfitness of the common people 
to have any voice about their government. 
Our fellow-citizens who harbor Fascist ideas 
will not be hindered from airing them, but 
lations and p al parties promoting 


asSUCId 


ill be closely scrutinized for signs 


Fascism will 
of alien ir 

Aroused 
effectively with 
out violating their hoary principles of free 
assemblage, free There 


will be no patient public arguing with those 


Americans may be trusted to deal 
would-be overturners with- 


speech, iree press. 
ut to overthrow democracy, no countering 
their propaganda, no labored refutal of their 
reasonings. But they will not be allowed to 
sail under false colors; no sneak attacks on 
American democracy @ /a Pearl Harbor! De- 
termined patriots will strip Fascists of their 
camouflage and show them up as subverters. 
No sizable listen to 
a known Fascist, no periodical will print his 
stuff, no cause will welcome his praise or 
support. Advocates of a return to polygy- 


group of citizens will 
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nous marriage or of the revival of slavery 
will be listened to with more patience than 
Fascists! 

The blood-curdling spectacle of Nazi 
cynicism, and cruelty chimes with the old 
dogma of “total depravity’ and confirms 
the ‘fundamentalist’ view of what is to be 
expected of the “unregenerate.’ Many 
avowed unbelievers have shown themselves 
to be as good spouses, parents, neighbors 
and citizens as the Christians are; so the 
opinion spread that the Christian religion 
makes no such profound difference in moral 
character as we had been led to expect. So- 
ciology recognizes that the social and civic 
virtues may flourish in non-Christians pro- 
vided the community’s culture is still Chris- 
tion; but the deliberate flouting of Christi- 
anity by the Nazi leaders together with their 
many reversions to out-and-out barbarism 
give fresh point to the old injunction, “Ye 
must be born again.”’ After the war millions 
of unbelievers will reflect: “It’s thankful I 
am that the sound social teachings of Jesus 
came to be backed by the prestige of the 

r Henceforth I'll see that no 
word or act or gesture of mine tends to 
weaken the authoritativeness of the Chris- 
tian religion!” 

No June weather in the hearts of the wise 


till this war lies vears in the Past. The 
rosy adoctrine in great tavor a generation 
igo Wan re imevitable be- 


cause brought about by impersonal force 
that are working in his interest, will 
scard.” In the coming November 


Heaven, All's right 
shall ever be mindful of the possibility of 
blotting out, air, every master 
piece of beauty or service man has rear 
ve! After the horrors 
Nazi concentration camps, the butcheri 
civilians in occu 


he face of the glo 


of Jews, the treatment of 
pied Russia, the easy 
century ago will be left to born ninnies an 


optimism 


in their early ‘teer 
organizatior 
praiseful of chicane, ruthlessness, and bru 
tality, contriving to gain control of a highh 
civilized people will not soon be forgotter 
hundred thousand out-and-out 


more than luManity, 


° 1 
a destruction of wealth such as no man cat 


madman’s 


be grim and suspicious, ev 
influences 
a halt, ever 


generation Will 


would bring social pri 
already achieved, Glowing cor 
not be regain 
m to enforce pea 


destroy th< 


fidence in Man’s future 


in successful of 


a 
4 
5 chill no one will chant, “God’s in Hi 
ay 
q 
an i 
ae. 
Ste 
Fi 
kid diabolists should become able to embr 
ut 
M snuff ou 
Ea more than thirty million lives and cau ‘ 
‘stimate seems like a drean 
estimate seems a areal 
aa vet it actually occurred. Hence, the next 
Ma on the watch I 
ni 
i | | 
has been for at lea 
st half a century. 
& 
| 
ey 
| 
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ree CHANGING PATTERNS OF FERTILITY AND SURVIVAL 
“go AMONG THE JAPANESE AMERICANS ON 
etal THE PACIFIC COAST 


Wi 
GEORGE SABAGH AND Dorotuy S. THoMAsS 


4 University of California 
ster 
med LAIMS of the extraordinary reproduc- measures are enforced, the Japs will even- 
sires tive performance of the Japanese tually overrun California and the Pacific 
Tl minority have been made so fre- Coast, just as the rabbits, brought to Aus- 
_ quently and over such a long period that tralia, have overrun that island.’’ 
ha they may be considered as part of the The hypothesis of an ‘‘unparalleled”’ level 
” Iklore of the West Coast. A frequency of reproduction and the prediction of a 
; tribution of the number of these claims continuation of the claimed differential be- 
u reported in newspapers and periodicals tween the minority and the majority groups 
+“ uld probably indicate that the mode falls should be tested by statistics more accurate 
n the early 1920's, during the period of and methods more adequate than _ those 
ten iitation for Oriental exclusion. Fairly rep- known or available to the proponents of the : 
ntative of the statements of this period, views exemplified. Before proceeding to such é 
re that of Senator J. M. Inman in the June, an analysis, however, the crude data will 4 
out 20, issue of Grizzly Bear’ where “statis- be reviewed _ briefly a 
u tics usually dry and uninteresting” are cited (I) As of 1920, the crude birth rate “ 
— is “necessary to prove that the Japanese, (births per 1,000 population) of the Jap- 4 
An born to obey, and obsessed with a deter- anese minority on the Pacific Coast was ¢ 
next mination to colonize California, are literally 67.6. This was almost four times as great ¥ 
‘Vel falling over themselves to ‘beget! beget!’” as the comparable rate for whites in the : 
h These statistics, it is said, demonstrate “the same area and period. It is, in fact, outside H 
ven phenomenal fecundity of the Japanese in the range that Kuczynski believes to have £ 
wi California which threatens the submersion of | been reached in any country‘ during the be 
white population by an alien race,” and period for which we have reasonably reliable ° 
re interpreted to mean that “all Japanese estimates of births and population. y 
en in California between the ages of 15 (II) The crude death rate (deaths per y 
15 are bearing children at the rate of 1,000 population) of the Japanese Ameri- “ 
every other year,” a situation “unprece- cans at that time was 14.1, only slightly y 
ted and without parallel among any higher than the rate of 12.3 for whites. ? 
ther race in any country anywhere in the (III) The crude rate of natural increase Z 
rid.’ of the Japanese minority was, as a result of y 


Scattered statements of the same general — the differentials in the birth and death rates. 
can be found throughout the thirties some Soo per cent in excess of that of the 
some increase in their frequency during whites. 


period following Pearl Harbor, when The demographic situation as of 1940, 
argument, among others, was brought however, has changed radically. 
rward as a justification for the mass (1) The crude birth rate of the Japanese 


icuation of this minority group from the Americans had declined from 1920 by more 


ific States. In February, 1942, as re- than 75 per cent to a level of 15.3 per 1,000 
rted in the Grizzly Bear, one Dr. Living- 

stated that “unless adequate preventive *Op. cit., p 

:; **“Probably there never was a country with a 

Official publication of the Native Sons and birthrate exceeding 6s." R. R. Kuczynski: The 

ters of the Golden West. Measurement of Population Growth, London, 
*Ibid., p. 4 1035, p. 102. 
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population; while the white birth rate, de- 
clining much less rapidly, was 16.2. In 
the short period of two decades, a “phe- 
nomenal” differential had actually become 
reversed, 

(Il) The crude death rates of the Japa- 
nese minority and of the whites were, re- 
tively, 6.4 and 11.4, a markedly favor- 
able differential for the minority group. 


CH 


(I11) There was, therefore, still a natural 
increase differential favoring the Japanese 
I had been reduced since 

1920 from 53.5 per 1,000 to 8.9; while 
the white margin had declined during the 


Lil¢ 
same period from 6.1 per 1,000 to 4.8. 

This simple analysis of the crude and 
dry atis hows that some of the inter- 
pretations of, but not the predictions arising 
from, the situation in the 1920’s did have 


trong factual basis, but that 
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the persistence of these interpretations at 
the time of evacuation is open to serious 
question, 

Before proceeding to a more refined anal- 
ysis, some description of the peculiarities of 
the basic population is necessary. As is tru 
of all immigrant groups, the structure of th: 
Japanese American population was abnor- 


mal. Chart I shows clearly how the age 


Thousands 


ART I 


pyramids of the Japanese Americans on t! 
Pacific Coast states changed between 1 
and 1940. The age distributions were 
modal for both males and females, in 1: 
as well as in 1920; but wide differences wert 
exhibited in the relative importance an 


position of the modes. In 1920, there wa 
concentration of immigrant males in ag 
30-44 (45.3 per cent of all males) and 
females in ages 20-39 (49.9 per cent of a! 
females); but there was also a large num- 
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ber of young American-born children ages 
) (20.6 per cent of all males and 33.6 
er cent of all females). By 1940, the mode 
id shifted to the American-born generation, 
res 10-29 (44.5 per cent of males and 
per cent of females). There was also, 


anal- 
es o! 
tru 
f the yvever, a secondary mode in the older 
igrant ages. In 1920, only 4.9 per cent of 
Japanese Americans were older than 50; 


$0, the comparable proportion was 18.0 


Immigration had obviously been age and 
elective: In 1910, there were 602 males 
females, for the early immigrants 
been predominantly male. By 1920, the 
» had declined to 175, for the second 


migration had been selective of 
picture brides’). By 1940, the 
as 127, for the cohorts of early im 


immigrants had entered the 


ints had been depleted by death; prac- 


try since 1920, and the American-born 


1 and third generations with normel 
stribution were predominant, The de- 
the sex ratio was especially marked 
t reproductive periods of life 
apparent that crude birth rates will 
rted by these abnormal and rapidly 
t age-sex structures. The simplest and 
clear-cut method of eliminating these 
ing effects is the computation of a 
rtility rate, i.e. a measure indicating 


tal number of children who would 
rn to 1, women passing through 
child-bearing period if observed age 
fic fertility schedules remained constant. 
the standard “substitute’’ method 


these rates. we find a 


ility in 1920 of 6,995. This is certainly 
stimate nine by Senator In- 
led a total fer- 


still impressively 


in, which would have vie 
but it is 
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high. The fertility level of the Japanese 
Americans in 1920, however, seems to have 
been exceptional in the history of this popu- 
lation group. By 1930, their total fertility 
rate had declined to 3,442, and by 1940 it was 
less than a third as hi gh as in 1920, namely 
2,262. Compared with a cut in the crude 
birth rates of 77 per cent, the total fertility 
rate declined by 68 per cent between 192¢ 
and 1940. Thus, the more refined measure 
of fertility reduces the differences between 
the crude rates. 
Transmuting tl 


production Rates, which, on the assumption 


ese rates into Gross Re 
of constancy in the age specific fertility 
schedules. show the average number of 


daughters per woman passing through the 


child-bearing ages, we find 3.41 daughters 
per woman In 1920 as compared to 1.14 


for whites on the Pacific Coast. Thus, the 
reproductivity of Japanese women in Amer- 


than three times as high as 
that of the whites. It was, indeed, some 
three-tenths higher than the comparable rate 
(2.60) recorded for Japan in 1925.’ By 


1040, however, the Gross Reproductive Rate 


of the Japanese Americans was almost at 

the low level of that of the whites on the 
Pacific Coast: 1.10 as compared to 0.96, 


and only about half the Gross Reproduc- 


tion Rate of 2.15 for Japan in 1937.* Chart 
2 shows clearly the difference between the 
sharp dr in the Gro <eproduction of 
the Japanese Americans and the compara- 
tively insignificant decline of the Gross Re- 
production Rates for whites during the pe 


riod 1920-1940, 

It is quite possible that the anti-all 
mpted some registra- 
more likely, how- 

roved an incen- 


land act of 1913 pre 


7: 


tive for parents to register births that had 
occurred a number of years previously. The 
increasing agitation for a more rigorous land 
act and exclusion around 1919 and 1920 
only added to that incentive. Thus, births 
registered in 1919, 1920 and 1921 may well 
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have included some births that had occurred 
before those years, but this factor cannot 
have been numerically very important. There 
can be no doubt that there was a sharp 
decline in the fertility of the Japanese Ameri- 
can population between 1920 and 1940. 
There is strong evidence that Nisei as well as 


3.5 


on oO oO 


Gross and Net Reproduction Rates 


Issei motherhood® was being increasingly 
anned. The young picture bride who landed 
ington or California was yet unin- 
formed on the western ways of birth control. 
By 1940, the lesson had been learned. That 
1e learning of this lesson was part of the 
process of rapid assimilation of the second- 
generation to the American way of life is 
probable. To test this hypothesis adequately 


tl 


*As used here, Jsset refer to Japanese-born or 
first-generation immigrants; Nisei to American-born 
of Japanese ancestry, or, in the main, second 


generation. 


requires further analysis, and access to more 
complete sources will permit us in subse. 
quent publications to treat more fully the 
subject of differential fertility of the Jap- 
anese Americans in recent years. Preli: 
inary analysis of more adequate data 

already indicated that Nisei females married 


Japanese Americans GRR 
NRR 

Whites GRR 

NRR 


—"Replacement" NRR 


444444 


to Issei males have a different fertility patt 
from Nisei married to their own generat 
The comparatively high death rates 
the Japanese Americans in the twenties « 
not seem to bother anti-Japanese groups ot 
the Pacific Coast—and probably for ver 
good reasons! Because of the abnormal ag 
composition of the Japanese minority, crud 
death rates have little meaning. To eli! 
inate the effects of age concentrations 
abridged life tables were therefore con 
structed for Japanese American males and 
females, 1920 to 1940, on the Pacific Coast, 
and strictly comparable life tables wer 
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nore similarly constructed for whites.'° 
1bse- In 1920, the expectation of life at birth 
the for a Japanese American male on the Pacific 
Jap- Coast was §1.2 years; for a Japanese Ameri- 
can female 50.0 years. Babies born in Japan 
ha about this period had life expectancies at 
rried birth of only 42.1 for males and 43.2 for 
ales.1* Thus, American babies of Jap- 
ese ancestry were in an appreciably better 
ition with respect to survival than babies 
rn in Japan; but they were not as fa- 
red as white babies in California, whose 
tation of life was 55.7 for males and 
for females. Chart 3 reveals that in 
Japanese American females had a lower 
tation of life than Japanese males until 
the end of the child-bearing period 
their expectation of life becomes more 
rable. This is a reversal of the usual 
ferential, which almost universally favors 
female and it is probably indicative of 
high maternal mortality among Japanese 

igrants on the Pacific Coast. 
Charts 3 and 4 show that between 1920 
1940 a very striking increase in the ex- 
tation of life occurred among Japanese- 
ericans, bringing the whole group to 
oximately the same level as the whites. 
While in 1920 the expectation of life at 
of a Japanese American female was 


years less than that of the white Pacific 


The Reed-Merrell Short Cut method was 
Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics-Special 
rts, “A Short Method for Constructing 
Abridged Life Table,” Vol. 0, No. 54, June 25, 
leaths for 1040 were obtained 
‘cial tabulation from the Bureau of the Census 


in ages under 1 in 10940 was also 
; ed by special tabulation from the Bureau 
the Census. It was assumed in rogo that age 
mortality rates of Japanese in ages 75 and 
5 ver by five year age groups were equal to similar 
< for whites in 1940 on the Pacific Coast. Similar 
; utions were made for the terminal years in 
ea when figures were not large enough to vield 
a6 table results. Dublin and Lotka, speaking of the 
ru mortality at the terminal ages of life (ages 75 and 
lit r) remarked that ‘‘any approximate method will 
: Since survivals to these high ages are rela- 
re few, and the effect on the body of the life- 
—_, table of approximations at this point is unimpor- 
and tant.” Length of Life, New York, 1036, p. 321. 
oast ‘League of Nations Statistical Year Book, 1941- 
wert 2, p. 72 1921-25 average. 


Coast female, and the corresponding un- 
favorable differential for males was 4.5 years, 
by 1940 the unfavorable differential was cut 
to 1.3 years for females and reversed to a 
favorable differential of about a year for 
Japanese American males. Expressed other- 
wise, the expectation of life at birth of the 
Japanese American male increased from 
51.2 in 1920 to 63.1 in 1940. In Japan in 
1935-36 it was still 46.9.7 For the Japanese 
American female the expectation of life in- 
‘reased from 50.0 to 67.1 during the same 
period, while in Japan in 1935-36 it 
amounted only to 49.6. In 1940, demo- 
graphically speaking, Japanese Americans 
had little in common with Japanese in Japan. 

The improvement in the expectation of 
life between 1920 and 10940 for Japanese 
Americans is to be observed at all ages of 
life. (See Chart 3.) At age 20, it increased 
from 43.2 to 48.2 years for males, and 42.0 
to 51.3 for females; at age 30, comparable 
figures are 36.3 and 309.3 for males and 
36.4 and 42.4 for females. In 1940, the 
expectation of life of Japanese American 
males was somewhat /igher than that of 
white males at all ages of life, but the expec- 
tation of life for females was slightly lower 
than the expectations for white females at 
all ages of life. (See Chart 4.) 

The data just presented indicate a strik- 
ing improvement in the mortality of the 
Japanese Americans from 1920 to 1940, an 
improvement that can, again, be taken as 
an index of the remarkable degree of assimi- 
lation of this minority group. It probably 
reflects in part a rise in their economic 
status and also the rapidity and efficiency 
with which they adapted themselves to the 
many improvements in the fields of sanita- 
tion, public health and medicine which con- 
tributed to the rise in the expectation of 
life of the whole population. 

It is apparent that Japanese American 
mothers and their babies gained most from 
this increase in the expectation of life be- 
tween 1920 and 1940, i.e. in 1940 many 
more of the newly-born Japanese American 
females reached and survived through the 
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child bearing ages than in 1920. The cut 
in fertility, then, was offset by an improve- 
ment in mortality to a greater degree among 
the Japanese minority than among the 
whites. The Net Reproduction Rate which 
corrects the Gross Reproduction Rate by 


Expectation of Life (€,) 


i 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 


nority was 2.41. If continued, this rat wa: 
would have led to an increase in the popu- wh 
lation of 141 per cent per generation. by Chi 
1940, however, the Net Reproduction Rat 


of the Japanese Americans was only sligh 


above repiaceme nt: 1.01, suggesting a 


Moles (1919-1921) 
Females (i919 -!1921) e-----e 
Males (1939-1941) 
Females (1939-1941) 


Age 


the number of years lived during 
¢ period into the index, 
measures the effect of these two elements on 
the potential fertility of each newly born 
female, and indicates the chances of a newly- 
born female replacing itself. 

In 1920, on the Pacific Coast, the Net 
Reproduction Rate for the Japanese mi- 


on the Pacific Coast 1919-1921 and 1939-4. 


increase (other things being equal) of 
I per cent per generation. The 194 
was not much higher than the compar 
rate of .oo for whites,'? although the for 
% The rate of .go was computed on the ba 
19040 birth data and complete 1940 Census ret 
The Reed-Merrell short-cut method of com] 
life tables was used. The Bureau of the Census, ° 
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was slightly above while the latter was some- 
what below the replacement level. (See 


Chart 2.) 


In the twenties, the Net Reproduction 


Pacific Coast was appreciably higher than 
the comparable rate for Japanese in Japan: 
2.41 as compared to 1.64, But by 1940, 
because of the sharp drop in fertility of 


Japanese Americans (1939-1941) 


Japanese Americans (1919-1921) 


60 


b 


Expectation of Life (e,) 


O 


10 20 30 
Age 


CHART 4 
tation of Life of Japanese American Females 1 


1019-1920 and 19040 ont 


ite of the Japanese Americans on the 


ther hand, used the “indirect method” to calcu- 
1 preliminary Net Reproduction Rate of .85 for 
on the Pacific Coast. “The number of births 
timated from the number of children under 
rs of age” (Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
>, Series P-5, No. 13, pp. 5-6). This differ- 
in procedure explains the divergence between 
two rates of .go and 8s. 


Whites (1940) 


Whites (1919-1920) 


40 50 60 70 


the Japanese Americans on the Pacific 
Coast, and in spite of the marked rise in the 
expectation of life, this differential was 
sharply reversed: 1.01 for Japanese Ameri- 
cans on the Pacific Coast and 1.44 tor 
Japanese in Japan.** 


“League of Nations, op. cit., p. 50 
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on 


It is possible that with changing economic trend in survival had set in. The Japan 
and social conditions, the Gross and Net in America have failed to become the den 
Reproduction of the Japanese Americans’ graphic “dragon” that threatened to im, 
may rise in the future, but it is very im- the white race on the Pacific Coast. Inst 
probable that they will ever reach the height they have efficiently adapted themselve 
of the early twenties. By the late twenties, the demographic way of life of other Ar 


the downward trend in fertility and upward — cans. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN SCOTLAND 
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venile delinquency. Education Com- This concern for the voung offer 


tt } mit ni} artim 
mittees, Probation Committees and Juvenile war-time phe 
Court Justices have undertaken special 1889, when the Prevention of Cruel 


Mal 


to discover the facts about their and Protection of Children Act was pa 
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ireas. The Secretary of State for Scotland, there have been eight Acts dealing with 
Thomas Johnston, in January, dren and young persons. In 1925 a De] 
i )44, ep of calling a mental C 
ee Convention ‘‘to advise and consult upon a ment of \ 1g offenders and in 1928 
og problem of great complexity and grave im- lished a report,? which carefully « 
es plications The Convention was attended the whole problem of juvenile delinque 7 
by members of both Houses of Parliament, and made many re« dations. T} 
4 
ig La () ers the Cr n. Police Officers followed by the Children and Youn | 


Educationalists, Psychiatrists and repre- sons (Scotland) Act, 1932. The Children 
sentatives of Local Authorities, Churches and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 10 


Voluntary Associations solidated the earlier statutes 


bs 


7 


rHE EXTENT OF JUVENILE DELINQI 


Mr. Johnston has since appointed an Ad- 
visory Council 


habilitation of Offenders under the Chair It is exceedingly difficult to assess the 
manship of a former Moderator of the Gen tent of juvenile delinquency by a stud 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland _ the official statistics. They can at best 
“to advise the Secretary of State on any give a rough indication of the problem 
matter connected with the treatment and re- number of children charged with offenc 
habilitation of offenders which he may refer the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
to the Council, or which they may consider rough measure of the extent of juvenile 


it expedient to bring to his notice.” Among  linquency. In the vears from 1937 to 


the first matters this Council is considering the number of children of the age of 8 \ 


aspects of the problems of deal- and under 17 years* at any given time 


are Various aspects 
ing with the treatment of young offenders. estimated to be about 745,000. Out o 
Why, in the midst of the urgent demands ope es 
* Protection and Training. Report of the D 
of a life and death struggle, is there this 
mental Committee on the Treatmen f 4 


t 
Scotland, 1928, published by H 


for the young offender? What are qffenders 


iain facts about juvenile delinquency in _ Stationery Office 


i ca 
Scotland? What are the nature and extent Fight years is the age of criminal respon 
in Scotland. A person under 14 years is a ““ 
* House of Commons Report, Col. 461, Septem and of fourteen years and under 17 years a “5 
ber 28, 1044 person.” 
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er, how many found their way to the 
s charged with offences? In 1937 the 


ber of children proceeded against was 


115, of whom 775 were acquitted. In 


n a small number were charged along 


adults. In round numbers—in 1937 


may take the approximate figure of 


as a measure of the number of ju- 


delinquents in Scotland. They were 


the most part boys, the number of 


charged being about 600. 


it of the 745,000 young people in the 
roup eight to seventeen years 16,000 
offenders is the equivalent of 21 per 
ind, In 1942 and 1943 the number of 
1g offenders charged by the Courts had 
n to 19,000 or 25 per thousand. This is a 
indication of the increase in juvenile 
ency. In 1944 there were signs that 
number appearing in the Courts was 


ng. We must. however, look a little 


and endeavor to distinguish between 


and less serious offences 


THE NATURE OF THE OFFENCES 


fore the present war, information about 


and ag + “acted nd 
ex e persons “convicted an¢ 


suilty’* of offences was published 
ly by the Scottish Home Department.’ 


statistics refer to persons of all ages 


ed with offences. The offences are clas- 


under the following main headings: 


S aval 
tn erty \ 
CS dxdil Ist O} \ 
igainst property without violen 
injumes to property 
i \ n crimes against cu 
() r t included in ahovy 
r not inciu In Ove 
\T ve 1 
\ ous otfences sucn br } oO? 


peace, offences against Police Acts and 
} 


rulations, and offences involving bicycles 
nd motor cars. 
number of juveniles charged with of- 


under categories I, V and V1 i neg- 
\ broad distinction can be aah 


words “conviction” and “sentence” 
used in reference to children and young 
Section 63 (1) Children and Young Persons 
1) Act, 1Q37. 

last volume of Criminal Statistics: Scot- 
id. 6150 relates to 1938 


between the first six categories and the sev- 
enth, The first six are the more serious of- 
fences and the seventh the less serious. In 
1937, of every 100 juveniles charged, 54 were 
charged with the more serious offences and 46 
with the less serious. In 1943 the proportion 
of more serious offences had risen to 60 out of 
every 100 and the necmoeiial of less serious 
offences had fallen to 40 per roo. 

This suggests that not only had there 
been an overall increase in juvenile delin- 
quency between 1937 and 1043, but that a 
higher proportion of it was in the categories 
that are more serious. The largest category 
in both years was crimes against property 
vithout violence (Category III). These 
re mostly theft, and represented in both 
vears about 29 per cent of all the offences. 
Malicious injuries to property (Category 
IV) was the next highest in number in both 
years. The percentage of all the offences had 


we 


from 14 to 15 per cent. 

large category (Crimes against 
property with violence) was mainly house- 
breaking. It is here that we find the most 
striking increase, from 1o per cent of all 


the offences to [5 per cent. There were 
nearly twice as many children and young 
persons proceeded against for house-break- 
ing in 1943 as there were in 1937. There are 
several reasons given for this increase. 
Scarcity of household goods has made it 


more 1 rth while ¢ tea] and 
wortn tO all 


are more easily disposed of than in normal 
times. There is an acute shortage of do- 
mestic staff and large houses are left un- 
attended, so making burglary easier. Police 


forces have been depleted by the demands 
for men of the armed forces. The police, too, 
have extra war-time duties in regard to 
Civil Defence which reduce the time that 
can be given to patrol duties. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 

What has been said gives a broad picture 
of juvenile delinquency taking Scotland as 
a whole. If, however, different areas of Scot- 
land are considered, it will be found that 
there are some variations from the national 
average and as between one area and an- 
other. Three recent reports give some de- 
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tails of this difference in the City of Glas- 
gow, the County of Fife and the County 
Ayr.® 

The Glasgow Report deals with children 
fourteen and shows that there has 
been a considerable increase in the less 
serious offences and in malicious mischief. 
There had not been as great an increase in 
howse-breaking as for Scotland as a whole 

ind, in the case of theft, there were fewer 
ante charged in 1043 than in 1938. In 
the County of Fife there has actually been 
in the number of offenders. 


under 


a steady decline 


Whereas, in 1938, there were 623 young 
offenders, in 1944 there were only 285. Ju- 
venile delinquency was not evenly spread 


le of eight 


ile the average 
in 1942 Was 25 per ri there were 
e towns where it was as high 
‘re areas where it was 


throughout the 745,000 youn: 2g 


to seventeen years of ¢ 


districts in som 
as 150, but there we 
+h below the average. It is also 

ber and the nature of 


very mt 
found that the numl 
fences in any large area vary considerably 


from year to year. 
DELINQUENT 


TREATMENT OF THE 


Most 


JUVENILE 


offenders in Scotland are 


ung 


dealt with in one of the Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction. These are the Justice of the 


Peace Courts, the Police Courts, and the 
Sheriff Courts. Justice of the Peace Courts 
bane n in the counties and are mainly con- 
cerned with licensing and offences against the 


] Courts function in 


licensing laws. The Police 
Burghs, and deal with a wide variety of Com- 
mon Law and Statutory offenses. The Sheriff 
Courts deal with more serious offences. The 
young offender is charged at these Courts at 
special sittings and is tried according to the 
rules prescribed for Juvenile Courts. The Act 
of 1932 envisaged the setting up of special 
Juvenile Courts conducted by Justices of 
the Peace chosen from panels of Justices 
who were especially qualified to deal with 


*Report on Juvenile Delinquency prepared by 
the Education Department of the Corporation of 
the City of Glasgow, October, 1044. Report on 
Juvenile Offences in the County of Fife by J. Barrie, 
County Probation = January, 1945. Juvenile 


juency in Ayrshire in the year 1942, by Leslie 
H. Duncan, M.A., 


REVIEW 


juveniles, 
been set up in three of the 33 counties an 
one of the four cities in Scotland.’ 

The Court, whether it be Justice of 
Peace, Police Court, Sheriff Court or Speci 
Juvenile Court, when sitting to hear charg 


These special Juvenile Courts hay 


against children and young persons betweer 


8 and 17 years of age, combines both ci\ 
and criminal 
offenders, there may 
venile Court children ani young persons 
care and protection. A baby in an 
may be brought to the Court because it ! 
no parent or guardian. Juveniles exp 
to moral danger, or who have 
_ or who are beyond control, 1 
be brought before Juvenile Court. 7 
Courts are concerned with the protect 
of the citizen and his property as well 
with the welfare of the juvenile. 

In this 
what different from the Juvenile Courts 
the United America, which 
Courts of Chancery, based on the the 
State should ass guardians! 


Sil 
mah! 
unabdi¢ 


need of 


formed 


associations 


respect they are, therefore, s 
States of 


ume 
of a child where its parents are 
unwilling to do so. The Scottish Juver 
Courts in dealing with a child or y 
person are enjoined by statute to “ha 
regard to the 
person The 
rehabilitation rather 
} 


welfare of the 


Is on 


child or v 


empha securing 


than the punishn 


of the young offender. The a 
of criminal responsibility in Scotland 


age. This means that a cl 
cannot be char 


eight vears of 
of less than eight years 
with any offence in a Court of Law. 


WARNING SYSTEM SUCCESSFUL 

In many areas in the case of trivial 
fences a child or young person, along w 
a parent or guardian, is interviewed 
Police Station by a Police Officer, who & 
plains that an offence has been reported 
the police and asks whether it is admitt 
by the child. If the child or young per 
admits the offence, he is “warned” and 
formed that any repetition of the offence 
mean his being charged in the Juvenil 


*The Counties of Renfrew, Fife, Ayr and 


City of Aberdeen have Juvenile Courts constitutec 


under section so of the 1937 Act. 


—— As well as young 
brought to the Ju 
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Court. Where this police warning method 
has been adopted it has been found that 
ut 90 per cent of the cases have no fur- 
ther cause for complaint, 
\fter a case has been heard, if the charge 
proved, the Court may deal with the 


ender in a variety of ways. If the offence 


1 minor character it may be dismissed. 

Qn the other hand the Court may make an 
placing the child on probation. The 

rf of the Departmental Committee on 


Treatment of Young Offenders® ex- 
ined the possibilities of probation, and 
ressed the view that the best results 

be obtained when a whole-time pro- 

n officer worked in close association 

voluntary probation officers. There has 
but steady recognition of the 


ul 


a slow 

ilities of probation as a method of 

ent in appropriate cases. The number 
vith by probation increased fron 

1937 to 2,888 in 1942. In the latter 

) per cent completed the period of 


n successfully, At the present time, 


en and women are being trained and 
ed as probation officers. It is likely, 
re, that there will be a considerable 
n of this method in the near future 
re the Court is satisfied that the 
the child can best be promoted 
itting him to an Approved School, 


do so. The Approved Schools are 

her private schools which have Certifi- 
of Approval of the Scottish Education 
artment or schools belonging to an Edu- 
n Authority. They have under their 


re th young offenders committed to them 


hildren and young persons in need of 
or protection, In 1943 there were 864 
offenders sent to Approved Schools. 
is a considerable increase over the 
r in 1937 which was 443, and to 


Is have been opened during the war. 


1 
the demand some new Approved 


EXTENSIVE PENALTY OF FINES 
\ large proportion of the cases brought 
re the Courts are admonished. Indeed, 
e the number of cases had only in- 


Protection and Training, 1928. 


creased from 16,000 to 19,000 between 
1937 to 1943, the number of cases admon- 
ished had almost doubled. The next method 
of treatment most extensively used is the 
fine. It is used for offences of a less serious 
character, such as those against Police and 
Road Acts. In 1937, 38 per cent of the 
cases were admonished; 29 per cent fined; 
13 per cent placed on probation; and 10 
per cent dismissed. The remaining 10 per 
cent were dealt with in other ways. 
Whipping is a method that is only re- 
sorted to in a few cases each year. In 1937 
the birch rod was used in fewer than one 
per cent of all the cases. Its abolition was 
proposed in the Criminal Justice Bill in- 
troduced in 1938, which, however, did not 


become law owing to the war. 


No attempt has been made to examine 
in this article the causes of juvenile de- 
linquency in Scotland. There are those who 
blame the Courts for leniency and urge that 
the emphasis should be on punishment. On 
he other hand, there is a growing opinion 
I 


1at each young offender has difficulties in 


relation to his environment which it is the 
business of the court to discover and remedy, 
In this connection it is satisfactory to note 


th 


he probation system, where 


i 


the success of 


he young offender is assisted by the pro- 


t 
bation officer, acting as a friend, re-estab- 
] f in the normal environment of 


family life. In spite of great difficulties, 
there has been an extended use of probation 
and further progress in this direction is 
being planned. 

It must be remembered that the pre-war 
years in Scotland were years of rapid change. 
A quarter of the population of Scotland 
moved into new houses, often far removed 
from their old homes, in the twenty years 
between 1919 and 1939. Many youngsters 
found themselves in new housing areas with 
no playing fields; no community centers, 
and no opportunities for youthful activities. 
Schools were often at some distance from 
the new home. New housing areas have 
often had a high incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency. Then came World War II. Large 
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for war-time purposes or meeting only bali- 
time. Father had joined the forces leaving 
Mother to look after the growing family. 
Sometimes Mother, too, was engaged in war 
work, so the family did not receive the 
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& numbers of Glasgow and Edinburgh children habits, A quarter of Scotland’s teachers are 


an 


in Britain’s fighting services. With such 


ec vere evacuated. Few of these however got 

= into trouble in their new areas. Many re- unsettled background it is not surprising that 
" turned quickly to find their schools occupied Scotland has a “juvenile delinquency pro! 


lem of great complexity and grave implica 
tions.” Is it not astonishing rather that 

many keep to the straight and narrow path 
of good behavior? It must be remember 
that many of those who have been you 


Bo attention they needed. offenders have grown up to be fine citize: 


War has involved large movements of 


population with the breaking of settled 


and fine soldiers. 
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OFFICIAL 


REPORT ON NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 
THE YEAR 1946 


n accordance with the provisions of the By- 


vs I am transmitting the following Repor 


Committee on Nominations to the m¢ 


of the Society. The persons listed as hav 
eived the highest number of votes art 
w olhicers for 1940 
s was the Society’s fourth election by 


4 returned 
his vear. Last year 59% voted. This year 
‘ ] 

vere 685 acceptable ballots, compared té 


ven the opportunity to vote by V-mail 


vantage of this 


is grateful to Calvert L. Dedrick 


lety 
n, the members of his Committee, ar 
ers, for the able way in which they 
1 out their task 
hink it is of interest that through our 


First Vice-President, and 


successive 


h the 57° is a much larger propor- 
f the membership than ever participated 
he elections were held at the Annual 
s, it is strongly urged that an even 


ry) 


r number of our members avall themselves 


opportunity to take a really active part 


direction of the Society’s affairs. 


KIMBALL YounG, President 


the President of the American Sociological 
In the absence of a meeting of the 
Committee on Nominations was 

tired to complete its work entirely by mail. 
tain a list of nominees which would rep- 
as closely as possible the views of the 
ty, the following steps were taken: Each 
r of the Committee secured suggestions 
approximately 10 members of the Society 
r in the allocated to him for this 


ty, the 


area 


‘ssively elected as Second 


y as 


J 


REPORTS azd PROCEEDINGS 


purpose, and these suggestions and their own 
were submitted to the Chairman. Tabulated 


were then sent to 
expression of 


results of the initial « 
the Committee as an advisory 
opinion on the part of a sample of the member- 
». The then selected the final 


It was neces- 


Committee 


Committee a second time 


Thomas C. McCormick 
Rob 


M. F. Nim 


Six hundred ninety-five llots were returned 
to the office of the Secretary of the Society 
where the names on the outer envelopes were 
checked with the membershp list. The inner 
envelopes enclosing the ballots were removed 
to provide completely anonymous ballots for 
de Ivery to the tellers. Ten defective ballots 
were rejected by the tellers after examination 


because of lack of identification on either the 
outer or inner envelope, late mailing (as shown 
by the postal date), or other constitutional rea- 
Hope T. Eldridge, Bruce Melvin, Ma- 
pheus Smith, and Arthur Raper served as tellers. 
The following persons received the largest num- 
ber of votes for the respective offices: 
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Lt 


AITAVVE 


UPRG-4 
3 
are 
lica 
it so 
ered 
yung 
Zen 
slate of nominees by mail ballot. = ne 
sary to canvass the ay 
for the nomination for Presidency. 
The following list of nominees was submitted 
to the members on official ballots mailed by the | 
Secret M 
st year Carl C. Taylor 
Our members in the Armed Forces were Louis Wirth he 
twelve of them took ad ; Leonard S. Cottrell 
Second Vice-President 
E. Franklin Frazier 
elections Carl C. Taylor has in the last Ex — ve 
t. and that Leonard S. Cottrell in the last 
nd Wien De tdlont Birct Droacident Assistant f.ditors 
[ koff 
Meetir Julian L. Woodward 
(this 
cs 
ge 
fron 
~ 


4 


ae 


‘ 
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President 


Carl C. Taylor 


Assistant Editors 
Thomas C. McCormi 
Robert K. Merton 


CK 
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mittee. It is suggested, therefore, 


committees consider the advisability of se 


suggestions from a sample of the member 
chosen at random, and that each person in 
sample receive through the office of the § 


tary the Committee’s request for advisory n 


nations. In this way considerable of 

fembers could be done for the Committee by th 
of the Secretary. The Nominations Com: 
could then proceed more expeditiously 
selection of suitable candidates 


I CALVERT L. Deprick. Chairm 
Committee on Nominations 


1945 COMMITTEE ON HONORARY 


Although some mbers of the Society exer 
aa ) ~ wea a CS it 
he various offices, the total number of write-in) E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, ( 
votes for all off s was only 37, of wi } mLan 
10t more than 3 were for one person. L r T. Lynn Sm I is l 


vw 
s requ only 1 nam 
1 
] +} 
har 
cc nan We 


+ 
( ( ( ers ror 
It is gratifving to 1 
r ) ¢ t 
mittine «1 stions for r 
iil tip x LUT 
#17 hallat Tt 
{ ( 
} 
i 
} 
Ol 


1945 COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WIT! 
LATIN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGISTS 


=xecutive Committee Carl C. Taylor, U. S. Dept. of Agri 


n ni\ 
s and in the ~ Wa \ 
syst of s g ( \ 
minees, used d Te tion 
ices a heavy | Sn I Univ 


= 4 
= 
First Vice-President 
Leonard S. Cottrell M 
Second Vice-President : 
E. Franklin Frazier 
. Executive Committee J 
Charles S. Johnson 
Florian Znaniecki nt 
A 
| 
1 
4 
cA 
oe the provisions of the By-Laws a second ballot Carl A. Dawson, McGill University a 
Is Supplied “by one- 
yallots. an } in no case 
persons.’ A tie vote 
for membership on th 
ee ' was reported by the tellers. In accordance with Chairman \| 
ie the provisions of the By-Laws the Administra W. Rex Crawford, Rio de Janeiro 
iety determined tl Lt. Gerard L. DeGré, Bainbridge. Mary 
Be the above results of E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University 
cas 1946 are final Rex D. Hopper, University of Texas 
ie | he large participation Olen E. Leonard, U. S. Dept. of Agricultu ' 
1 
4)) 
a mbers of the Com Nathan L. WI en, University of Conn \ 
4 
as 
4 
¥ 
RA wt 
tee 
— 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST FOR 1945 


The symbols before the names indicate special classes of members, as * Life Members, ** Emeritus 
Members, ¢ Sustaining Members, ¢ Honorary Members, § Members joining in 1945, { Members in the 
Armed Forces 

The letters after the names indicate the interests reported by each member, as (a) General and Historical 
Sociology, (b) Social Psychology, (c) Methods of Research, (d) Social Biology, (e) Educational Sociology, 

Statistical Sociology, (g) Rural Sociology, (h) Community Study, (i) Sociology and Social Work, 
g of Social Sciences, (k) The Family, (1) Sociology of Religion, (m) Sociology and Psychiatry, 
Ecology. Capital letters indicate leading interests. 


Criminology, (0) Political Sociology, (p) Humar 


Abel, Theodore F., Palisades, N.Y., ao *Armstrong, Clairette P., 137 East 22nd St., New 
Abernethy, George L., Univ. of South Dakota, York 10, N.Y., bm 
rilli O *"Armstrong, Brig. Gen. Donald, Army Industrial 
rams, Ray S. Lansdowne Ave., Lans- College, Washington 25, D.C., co 

downe, Pa., bK1]m Armstrong, Hazel E., Indiana State Teachers Col 


1 
— 


y 4 tA Arrington, Ruth E., R.F.D. No. 1, Manassas, Va 
‘ranz, 606 E. Fifth St., Albany, Ore Arrow, William, 2831 Leeward Ave., Los Angeles 
\ ete Fifth St., Albany, Ore 5, Calif. 
fAginsky, Bernard, 55 East roth St., New York 3 Asadorian, A 


N-Y., Abchjkm Mass 
tl : York. 3; §Asgis, Alfred J., 7 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
y 


- 
~ 


Baber, Ray E., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif., 


ta, Ga y 
\ y, Saul D., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 abck 
] ab} no Bacon, Selden D., 4 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven 
10, ( A 
\ Bahar, Mathilde, 1316 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., id 
Washington, D.C 
Bailey, Joseph C., 416 West 118th St., New York, - 
N.Y 
\ Bailie, Helena I. T., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, , 
N.Y., BCghk 
Bain, Read, 116 Tallawanda Road, Oxford, Ohio 2 
Baker, O. E., Univ. of Maryland, College Park, t 
Md 
Baldwin, Roger N., 170 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y 
sallard, Llovd V., 917 Park Ave., Beloit, Wis., 
bIkn 
acfgp Bane, Lita, 7o1 Pennsylvania Ave., Urbana, Il. 
Andrews, Henry Lucian, Box 797, University, Ala., Bankert, Zetta E., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, 


rHjp Mo., cGhj 

1. Robert C., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Banzet, Ernest M., Michigan State College, East 
Mich., Ace n abj 
nuk, Olga, 3073 Medina Road, Akron 3, Bar 
Ohio, bhI mn 

\povian, Harry S., 508 67th St., West New York, é 
N.J., acefgikIm Colo., Aln 

\rmbruster, Gordon H., 2919 S. Superior St., Barnes, C. Rankin, 408 Nutineg St., San Diego 3 
Milwaukee, Wis., a Bm O Calif., hiK] 


Barker, Gordon H., oss College Ave., Boulder, 


’ 
secu y 
] p 
ibe: 
yn 
is 
nm 
in t 
rm 
SAckerman, Dorothy, 51 Washington Ave., Cuya lege, Terre Haute, Ind My : 
( hoga Falls, Ohio, Ij $Arnold, Melvin, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., ee 7 r 
Adams, Theodore L., 355 Webster Ave., Jersey Ao | ie ar 
WIT! 
rs 
Akers, Elmer R., 1624 Alpha St., Lansing, Michi- SAtchlev, Mell H., Univ f Tennessee, Knoxville med < 
n,bchn Tenn.,adgjkn 
Albig, J. W., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Il., abc Atwood, J. Howell, Knox College, Galesburg, III aE oo 
‘Alexander, Chester, Westminster College, Fulton, Aurelia, Sister Theresa, Annhurst College, Putnam, te Be 
Mo., ABCeFJ Ko Conn 
\ nder, Frank D., 1372 Greenland Drive, At- eae 
: 
7 
wee 


a 


y 


wa 


‘ 


HOH 


am 


Barnett, 


no 
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New York, 


Cooperstown, 


James H., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, 


in., aD 


m 


1 Fif 


, Syracuse Univ., 


New York 17, N.Y., 


h Ave., 


Alver ide Drive New 


§Berry, P: 


Best, Harry, Univ 


Bernstein, Adaline, Carnegie Library, Pittsbur 


Pa 
Berry, Brewton, | 
ston, R I 
Berry, John W 


Bic ell Mar 
s, i 
"B tedt, Robert 


ton 16, D.C 
B wma C] u 
Pa 
Boyd, Neva L., 1 


Bover, Edward S 


Eik L 


ho 


ul M., 119 N. Yale, 


Cor rit 
4 Barr, Pelham, S. Main St., Eureka, | 
Barron, Milton Syracuse, N.Y., sof Kentucky, Lexington, 
a ¢ h k n P 
io ‘Barrs, William K., 51 Station Hospital, APO 667, Bickham, Martin Hayes, 429 Ninth St., W 
c/o PM., New York, N.Y il,achimo 
i §SBarry, David, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., ite E., Lemoyne College Br 
4 chiLp bcef-Ik 
a ‘Bartlett, Harriett M., o80 Memorial Drive, Can Navy V-12 Unit, Merce ! 
a 3 lacor 72 
bridge 38, Mass., bim Macon, 

cp n? hn hn St { 
Basehart, Harry W., 302 N. Prospect St., Marion, *Biesanz, John B., 365 Johnson St., Winona, % 
oe Ch; Biesanz, Mavis, 365 Johnson St., Winona, M 
$Bash, Jane, 1003 Guilford St., Huntington, Ind Me, RED. bu 
Ik Newt n. Pa 
R ett. Ray nd 81 South St.. Gorha: Mair $Bird, I abeth, 1928 E. River Ter., Minne | 
Minn., bj m 
OC 
Birdsell, Esther Mae E. Bruce Ave ayt 
Batz, Edna Todt, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsbur 
() D ¢ K mn 
i 
Black, Dorothy Lee, Delta Council, St 
ville 4, Tenn, abecim DC. A 
B 5, WW \ West 133rd St., New York 3 } Herbert A Lawrence Unis ( 
NY 1] 
it Bloom, Leonard, Univ. of California, Los A | 
; OK Mm 24 Ca f 
| Dé Gilde! 3 La y fou Blubaum, Clarence, s<21 Oak Ave., Aurora, I 
bi Washington 16, D.C.,acd t Blumenthal, Albert, 526 West s7th St., Los A 
Beebe, Gordon, 2635 S.W. Montgomery Drive, Port Calif 
land, Oregon, ¢] Blumer, Herbert, Univ. of ¢ CI 
Beers, Howard W., 11 S. Lime St., Lexington 3¢ 1) . 
nN) Bodenhafer, Walter B., Washington Uni 
: "Belknap, Ivan C., P.O. Box 764, Albuquerque, New I <M 
Me. Bogardus, Emory S., Univ. of California, I 
Be Earl H., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Was! eles 24. Calif 
ton 25, D.C. bg! Bone, F. Darcy, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
Bellamy, Raymond F., State College for W begiJklIr 
: Talla e, Fla, Ad] Bonner, Hubert, Univ. of ¢ igo, Chica 
Beller, William C., 18 West 85th St., New York 24 aBk 
qi N.¥.,A bl m Bossard, James H. S., Univ. of Pennsylvania, | 
a Benes, Dr. | rd Grosvenor Place, | lelphia 4, Pa 
Eng nd Bothwell, Reece B Park St turce 
j Benson, Oscar A., 838 Hyde Park Blvd., Chica Rico 
bik §$Bourgeois, Lawrence L., Loyola Univ., New O 
Benz, Margaret G., 237 Greene St., New York, N.Y 1s,La,Abgnop 
"Berkman, Paul L., 4701 48th St., Washington 16, "Bowers, Raymond V., 3887 Rodman St., Wa , 
D.C abCfhm 
: "Berkowitz, Leonard M., 101 Avenue B, New York, ‘+ C., Temple Univ., Philadel , 
N \ i I 
Bernert, Eleanor H., 6125 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, 919 W. Cullerton St., Chica 
Bernheimer, Charles S., 03 == James Millikin Univ., Decatur 
York, N.Y.,himp 
OF 
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pur ‘Bradbury, William C., Jr., TC School, NOAAB, Bushnell, C. J., 2130 Wyndhurst Road, Toledo, 
New Orleans, La. Ohio, beij k! 
S. J., Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. Byron, William F., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 


H. C., Peabody College, Nashville 4, Ill 
D Brennan, Wintress, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Cahn, Zvi, 300 West rogth St., New York 25, N.Y 
Cal ; 


er, Joseph, 609 Port Co., APO 72, c/o PM., AcCHitoOP 
_ San Francisco, Calif Caldwell, Morris G., 371 Woodland Circle. Madison 
ter, James, State Library, Hartford 1, Conn 4, Wis. bchkn 
Ralph P., Hampton Institute, Hampton, Callaghan, Hubert C., Holy Cross College, Worces 


Mo.,zh Conn.,ijn 
tman, Howard H., 7 Hereford St., Boston rs, Cantor, Nathaniel, Univ. of Bulfalo, Buffalo, N.Y 


W ton Univ., St. Louis 5 Cavan, Ruth S R ( Rockford, 
MM hi ED 
Seama B t St., Bost Cay F N Dame I Notre Dame 
M cdi Ind 
lys, Smit Yi H 1, Los Ange 24, Calif 


-) J. S., 1901 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia 22, Chamberlain, Joseph P., Columbia Univ., New York 


Carpenter Ave., New York Chamberlain, Lucy J., 40 East roth St., New York, 


rrigant, The Lifwynn Foundation, West- Champlin, Mildred W., 34 Ford Ave., Oneonta, 
ort, Conn., b M N.Y., Bek 
Charles N., Simpson College, Indianola, Chao, S. H., 8214 Larry Place, Chevy Chase 15, 
wa Md.,abcgijK 
Cleveland College, Cleveland Chapin, F. Stuart, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Ohio 14, Minn., bc Fi 


+ 


ASTAVVE £55 


‘ rm 
Va,eghijKIlmp ter, Mass.,ghijknp 
ie t. Margaret L., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Callaghan, Margaret, St. Joseph College, Hartford 7, Me ates = 
( t, Steuart Henderson, 2910 Dumbarton Ave Cantwell, Daniel M., St. Mary of the Lake Sem 4 : 
NUS Washincton narv, Mundelein, III 
..W., Washington, D.C., B mno inary, .\iundels 
: rockway, Marian L., Meredith College, Raleigh, **Capen, Edward Warren, 80 Sherman St., Hartford Af. Abe 
ver, Wilbur B., U. S. Naval Hospital, Seattle Caplow, The re, Tig, s33rd E.B. & 5.K., 
1, Washington APO 70, PM.. San Francisco, Calif., b] 
Lee M., Brierbridge Lane, Chapel Hill m 
NC,ahjkn Carlson, Glen | 15 Buena Vista, Redlands, Calif 
B. Warren, 5641 Dorchester Ave., Chicago Carmichael, F. L., 2230 ( rado Blvd., Denver aa : : 
re] 
ael 
. Esther L., Russell Sage Foundation, New "Carpenter, David B., 416 Woodlawn Ave., Webster ae revns 
York 10, N.Y., him Groves, M 
n. Georze K.. Rutledge. Pa Carpenter, Thom P., Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, 
n, Julia S., 223 Edgewood, Unit 2, San An Calif . . 
Texas, ak Carr, Lowell J., Hampstead Lane, Ann Arbor, 
L. Guy, 281 Forest St., Oberlin, Ohio, Mich., b H <ee | 
‘ ikmn Carter, Huzh, | \ f Pen lvania, Philadelphia 
W. O., Howard Univ., Washington 1, D.( 4, Pa 
w, Louis, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, I Case, Clarence M., Univ f California, Los Angeles 24 mn 
igh, Elmer, Juvenile Court, Ravenna, Ohio 24, 
r, Edmund deS., Columbia Univ., New York Cason, Maurine, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, ee ¢ 
Harold S., 124 Woodbine St., Providence, Bkmno 
RI.abk Ceil, Clark W., 1112 Austin St., Evanston, Il., aB 
Joseph H., 510 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Efhj ak ee 
1,ABceHI-p Cell, Erma J., 1112 Austin St., Evanston, Ik m 
Edwin S., The Cooper Union, New York Chakerian, Charles G., 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, cy ee 
; Ernest W., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Chamberlain, [Emerson G 18 Churchill Road, eed “e 
ll,Ckmnp Bridgeport 4, Conn., a J o 
Pa,aijklO 27, N.Y 
N.Y.,a Bj N.Y. 
a 
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Chapman, Stanley H., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- Cottrell, Leonard S., 4621 North 37th St., Arlinz 
delphia 4, Pa. ton, Va 
Child Welfare League of America, 130 East 22nd Cottrell, W. F., 210 N. Campus, Oxford, Ohio 
St.. New York, N.Y. Coutu, Walter, Pennsylvania State College, Sta: 
Chou, Y. H., Carnegie Institute of Technology, College, Pa.. Bc k mn 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa., G §$Cowan, Donald, 127 Oakwood Ave., Toront 
Christina, Sister M., Marygrove College, Detroit 21, Canada, be k 1 
Mich., f gik Cowzgill, Donald O., 905 E. Ewing Ave., South Ber 
Chugerman, Samuel, 44 Butler Place, Brooklyn 17, Ind 
N.Y..abceijlmo Cox, Oliver Cromwell, Tuskegee Institute 
Clark, Carroll D., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., afo 
abcgjl Coyle, Grace L., Western Reserve Univ., Cleve 
Clark, Lawrence E., P.O. Box 286, Carbondale, IIL, Ohio, i m ‘ 
aik Cralle, Walter O., 1527 W. Drive, Springfiel 
(Clark, Robert E., 3109 Cowden Ave., Memphis, sCrawford, Josie P., 42 West r2oth St., New 
Te N.Y 
Clark, Robert F., Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio Crawford, W. Rex, Il of Pennsylvania 
f Clark, S. Delbert, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto 5s, delphia 4, Pa 
‘ Canada, ah lo Cressey, Donald R., Hq. and Base S.Sq., 8 
# Clark, William R., Pr lence Co e, Provide € serv Gp., APO 215, c/o PM., New York 
bf RiI.,aiKkn Cressey, Paul F., Wheaton College, Norton, Ma 
a Clarke, Edwin L Rollins College, Winter Park, Cressey, Paul G., 16 Sevmour St., Montclair, N 
a Fla.,ijk Cromwell, Mary E., 1815 13th St. N.W., Wa 
( J A., 1134 S. Wakefield St., Arling tor t D.C., Ae fm 


> 
) 


"Coleman, A. Lee, 129 S. Glebe Road 240 N. Abingdon S 
Va., | hp 

ie Collin s, Genevieve C., Box 256, K port, Tenn ( tice-Hall, Inc., Ne 
} §Col Mr. and Mrs. Marcus W., P.O. Box 5, Cam 


on 
4 


=a 
3 
2 
— 
> 


- fie S 

4 


io W., Univ. of Sao Paul 
ul bceghjlp 

SConnor, Jerome A., 1186 Ridgewood Drive, N.E., ai, Bingham, Duke Univ., Durham, N.C., bc M 
$31 Bridge St., Gary, Ind 


Conrad, F. A., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz Daniel, V. E., State Teachers College, Mont 


7 
x 
) 
= 
~ 
3 


Mass.,bcfkn Davie, Maurice R., Yale Univ., New Haven, C 
Coogan, John E., Univ. of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. Davies, Stanley P., 105 East 22nd St., New York 
Cook, Lloyd Allen, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, N.Y. 

Ohio, dE h J Davies, Vernon, Univ. of Minnesota, Minne 
Cooper, Charles I., 607 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.,a Gn 
Minn Davis, Alice, gor W. Franklin St., Richmond 2 
Cooper, John M., Catholic Univ., Washington 17, Davis, Edward H., 61 Oakland Ave., Waterbu: 
D.C Conn. 
a Copeland, Lewis C., TVA Commerce Dept., Knox- *Davis, Jerome, Fox Lake, R. #1, West Lees 
‘ ville, Tenn.,c F h Pa..ehiln 


: Cornell, William A., Evansville, Wis., b 1 n Davis, John Merle, 156 Fifth Ave., New York © 
Cottam, Howard R., 458 N. 4th East St., Provo, N.Y. 
M Utah Davis, Kingsley, Princeton Univ., Princeton, NJ 


ne 
> 
| 
Bcf Cronbach, Abraham, 8432 Lexington Ave., C 
Ps $Clement, Esther M., 216 Commonwealth Ave., Bos nati, Ohio 
© ton 16, Mass. Crook, Evelyn B., 325 Garland Ave., Takoma Pa: 
PH Clinard, Marshall B., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 12, Md 
1, Tenn, abchkN Crook, Wilfred H., 325 Garland Ave., Takoma Pa: 
as Cobb, William C., Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 12, Md.,np 
et ton 7, Mass. Croxton, Frederick E., Columbia Univ., New ‘ 
Cobbledick, M. Robert, Connecticut College, New 
Fee Landon Conn ak Cuber, John F., 2194 Farleigh Road, Columbu 
“amr Sihert Ala Ohin AbhikK 
1p Currie, Carleton H., 211 E. Granville | 
Tersey College for Worthington, Oh : 
bejn Cutler, J. E., Western Reserve Univ., Clev 
= mesic Library, St. Ohio 
ey Conway, Margaret I., Wheaton College, Norton, 1, Ala , 
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vis, Michael M., 1790 Broadway, New York, 


N.Y..ADp 
Ralph N., bCi 


Tuskegee 


Occidental College, Los Angeles 


f-ik | 
e, McQ I \ e Road, Hanover 
V.H., A 
Gerard I I Sep. Center, Ba 
Ma 
im A., Navy Dept Fleet 
PO. 3 Fr isco, Calif 
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Cited by Peters and Van Voorhis * Lower-middle 3.1 
*Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Upper-lower 4 

op. cit. Pp. 82-83. Lower-lower 5 
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Here the two middle classes exhibit about the ship from 1937 on to schools whose curriculum : 
gree of conformity to be expected ina normal was entirely on a graduate basis. It reappeared 
‘ribution, while somewhat greater tendency to in an urgent form, however, when agencies 
ingroup and near outgroup contacts is found themselves unable to attract trained 
1 by the upper and lower classes. The index workers in needed numbers and Schools of Social 
irs rive greater weight to percentage Work faced the reality that their present pro- 
erences near the origin than to those farther gram made no provisions for meeting the situa- 
vay. The fact that the middle class indices were tion. 
d on four degrees of conformity, the upper- lhe shortage of well equipped social workers 
wer and lower-upper on five and the upper- is not a new one. The unfulfilled demand for 
and lower-lower on six, interferes with trained social pags was made acute by the 
comparability, but the interference is be- depression and was heightened by the need for 
1 to be slight. social workers i. ‘encedeiel activities. The 
For comparison, the index was found for insistent pressure for more workers highlighted 
tain census data on internal migration be- the fact that the student population in the forty- 
n 1935 and 1940.8 Non-migrants were three schools of social work from 1937 to 1944 
cht of as conforming. The other classes, in 54d fluctuated around an average annual en- 
of non-conformity were: migrants to To!ment of 4.000 to 5.000 potential workers 
her county of the same state. migrants to while the personnel needs at the peak of deman . 
ntiouous state and migrants to a non- Were ten times that number. in 
cuous state. For white males residing in to the ipply n from the 
‘ in 1040 the index was 4.0 compar! »hle Arts Colleges and Land Grant ( *ol] eges outside é 
social contact indices above. But for of th areagry ip of the Amer ican Association ” 
aaa living in South Carolina in ol School ls of Social Work was the proposal to “ 
it was 46 . For he tot al popul ation of the £0 back to a plan of und lergraduate educa- e 
States. tk was 100. Thus it indicated tion or to institute training for social work at 
the tendency for people of the United States the lower level. The American Association of ¢ 
1e tendency for people the United States 
iintain residence in their local communities : | Work ¥ 
vinced that their program of graduate educatio ” 
n 1935 and 1940 was considerably greater 
pau ney for Yankee City residents was antics in the quality of their product v 
mit their social contacts to their own class. 
To meet the problem of numbers was not 
s divisions interfered with this sort of out- =e ces ; 
Pee h | han state divi 1s simple as a mere decision by the Schools of A 
ymmunication much less than state divi- 
; Social Work to increase the number of students v 
interfered with the type of outgroup com- 
ndefinitely. ane number of desirable students 
tion known as migrating. 2 4 
1 and the facilities of the of Social Work 
When the properties of the index of institu- +} 
were both restricted, the students themselves 
zation become better known it promises to 
were being re to other activities and 
‘ful as a measure of this kind of data. 
professions by higher salaries with less educa- > 
tional requirements or with generous subsidies 
HE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION and social agencies themselves were offerin é 
R SOCIAL WORK IN INSTITUTIONS employment to the colle graduat vithout J 
OF HIGHER EDUC ) > i, 
prod IN THI 
The reevaluation of their total plan by the 
\NNE F. FeNLASON, University of Minnesota American Association of Schools of Social Work 
led \ j HAC weave tn curcecenue 
modifications o program unti day it 
en the concern both of Liberal Arts and ; igi al the program until today 1 
Grant Colleges and Graduate Schools of St@#M@5 45 an integrated plan of education, with 
Work. For Schools of Social Work the three recognized stages of preparation. The first 
tion was temporarily put into abeyance by level is the undergraduate one whereby a stu- 
locisian of the American Acsociation of dent may acquire enough knowledge to enable 
him to be useful in a social service agency 45 
of Social Work to restrict its member- 
an aide; the second level is a first graduate 
"Internal Migration, 1935-1940; 16th Census of Year which offers basic generic preparation for 
United States Population. US. Government social work practice; and the third level is a 
g Office 1943. second graduate year which affords full pro- 
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fessional equipment including concentrated study 
in an area of specialization. 

The three purposes of undergraduate Social 
Work Education as conceived by the AASSW 


1. To provide a reservoir of potentially good stu- 
dents who would go on to graduate professional 
study 


Aint L 
training to make 


pr 

the students who were not going on for further 
1, tier smr no > 

education more useful to an employing agency, 


Committee on Preprofessional Education as to 
content are all predicated on the concepts: (1) 
tl undergradu content should be differ- 
entiated from graduate content; and (2) that it 
should be concerned primarily with material of 
rical or informational nature, descriptive 
courses serving as introductory courses to 
ly 1 profess | content, b nd 
courses, survey courses rses on methods 


more (nan 10 semeste 
} ) 1, tear ¢ the more r nal) f 
Irs Oo (tn more professionaily 
a 
wed yurses 


Field work on the undergraduate level is con- 
ived as differing from the graduate field in 
se, time allotted, and type of training. Th 
recommendation for the undergraduate phase 
is that it be planned either as limited agency 
experience or participation or planned observa- 
tion offered in connection with the under 
uate class courses and that it not involve 
responsibility for treatment of individual cases.? 


in 596—Report of the Committee on 
i American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1944, and Bulletin 630D 


Report of the Committee on Preprofessional Edu- 


REVIEW 


The program of the American Association o/ 
Schools of Social Work has been reviewed 
a number of responsible committees and group: 
meeting both separately and jointly. Notat 
among them has been the group of educat 
and representatives of social welfare agen 
and schools of social work called in Washingt 
by Katherine Lenroot, Dire: 
en’s at the request of 
Tigert « yf the Joint Accrediting Cor 
the ensuing meeting of a smaller joi 
winted from the larger grou 
in S 44; 


ation 


in June 1944 
of the Child: 
Chairman 


mittee; 


ommittee a 


Cleveland. There is at present a continuing } 


committee represen 


clarity of thinking can be achie wed. 
ain to My amount 


eatest controversy per 
technical content of the oreprofessional 


work curriculum, the purpose and natu 


Other members of the committee are Dr 
B rise Co hairman, Dr. Coyle Moore, P: 
al M: wey as representatives of NASSA 
and Dr. eo ter Pettit, Co-chairman, Dr. Arthur 
Dunham pe Professor Anne Fenalson as _ repre 
sentatives of the AASSW. 


aa 
te 
Amer 
are: 
are: with 
social 
| 
4 and 
& 3. To provide the foundation for in-service training fet oe 
by the agency for those not going on for graduate 
the meetings of the National \ 
ae Schools of Social Service Administration join VA 
ree . . 
with the American Association of Schools ncu 
can Association of Schools of Social Work’s Work at it 
‘*. Social ork at its 1945 annual meeting radu 
tine the American Ass teria 
Bi tion of Schools of Social Work and the Nationa ker 
ee Association of Schools of Social Service A 
93 ministration, with Dr. Esther Lucille Br 
a of the Russell Sage Foundation acting as rT 
x partial chairman, studying in some detail t rt 
oe problems of preprofessional education.? 7 
Field Foundation has ma consuitative sery VI 
app inle to other professions and disciplines . 
of Marvy Sidney Branch available to educat tas 
cn a Interviewing and all institutions interested in preprofessional 
at il in application. The stipula work curriculum, through a temporary grant 
tione are that: (1) the minimum cocial ecrience , 
he the American Association of Schools of S 
curriculum consists of the basic introductory 
Work. In June 1945 a week’s work sho] 
courses In four of the six fields, economics, 
structors in social work curricula at the u 
nolocy nd historv with such additional ad 
er graduate level, under the direction of Dr. | 
vanced courses as t facilities of the school ) 
Clyde White, with Dr. Ernest Harper, Pre 
il if curricuium provid of the Nati ynal Asso iation of Schools of S 
from a minimum of forty to a maximum of \ 
ee Service Administration, Mrs. Anne Fenl: 
designated prepro Chairman of the Preprofessional Committ: 
fessional content emphasizing descriptive and 
survey courses with a limited amount of the 
_— Work, and Mary Sidney Branch, AASSW 
oH consultants, contributed further joint thinking 
on this subject 
a While there is general agreement as to g 
m ind considerable agreement as to conten 
are still unsolved problems and points w 
a, 
> 
Robert 
| cation, 1945. 
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ney experience, and the degree to be given 
+ the end of the first graduate year. The 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
ipproved the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
major in social welfare as the bac- 
ate degree: the Bachelor of Science in 
social Work at the end of the first graduate 
the preferred designation of the first 

ssjonal degree if an individual School of 
<ycial Work awards a degree at this level; with 
of Social Work the preferred degree 
the end of the second graduate year. The 


\ nal Association of hools of Social Serv- 
Administration recommends the academic 
(A. at t end of the first graduate year 
¢ in the designation for the under- 
i late ments 
1oint contere! has brought out ma- 
fi discu 1 which in turn has been 
K asso ( Cprescireau, 
eration to an extent that the 
} } } 
have now begun to eve that an 
OF St WOTK ¢ ication with 
ted, W formulated content at each 
by both ass tions. is not 
sib t is rapidly nearing the blueprint 
i ei note: The for tatement. pre 
e f 
} 
M Anne F. Fenla | fa 
( tte f the Ame A t of 
1 Worl 1 the d 
‘ \ ‘ f Ser ( 
{ t Wa written t tne requ t r tne 
t ne clarifv s e of t I ble in ) 
ea previ 1 € I 
imerican S R v. See issues for 
\ ece her ro14. pn. 688 
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A RESEARCH NOTE ON MASS 
COMMUNICATION 


OUR MMUNITY HEARD ABOUT THE 
DEATH OF PI IDENT I EVELT.* 
DELBERT C. MILLER 
Kent State University 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 31st President of the 


lied unexpectedly on April 12, 
The news was flashed 


The writer wishes to acknowledge the assist 
Laing, Dr. William Shepherd, 
Sociology : 


Helen Carl- 


students in 


senior 


Marjorie Crabbe, 


Ruth Erricson, Vilma Krusko, 
Polansky, Maxine Smyth, 
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by wire and radio to the Nation at 4:50 P.M.? 


A news item of such universal significance pro- 
vides a measure of the maximum speed by which 
news can be communicated to the mass of our 
citizens. If we knew in what 1 and how 
long it took each person to hear the news, the 
mass communication would be 


Such information might be of 


r=) 
=) 


mechanics of 
clearly revealed. 
creat value should the need arise to alert the 
people of the United States at a critical moment. 

Purpose and Procedure of the Study. This 
study was undertaken to secure data from our 


local community which would give information 
time necessary to spread the news and 


describe the communication process within the 


community. The next morning after the an- 
nouncement of the President's death a random 
sample of 143 Kent State students were asked 
the fo] owing qu tions 


th, P sid it’s fel +}, ? 
>. How did you first hear the news? 
> How many persons did you tell the news 
who had not yet heard about it? 
Findings 
1. Modal time point for reception of news 
item—s:00 P.M 
» Manner in which persons were inforn od: 
by word of mouth—122; by radio—16 
by t 3: by newspap 2 
> Total number of uninformed persons who 
were notlile DY persons O} e sampic— 
287 
Interpretation the Findin Four generali- 
zations emerge from the interpretation of the 
data 
1 The rapidity of spread of a news item 
from the ti ‘int of announcement is direct] 
related to the routines of the people in the 
community and the availability of mass com- 
munication devices 
At the time of announcement Kent State stu- 
dents were widely spread over the campus of 


Ohio. where the University is locate d. There 
was a concentration in the dormitories but 
} hetantial etinar 

there was a substantial yroportion o! students 


distributed on other parts of the campus as 
vell as in the homes, streets, stores, and 


In the daily life of the 


reatest dispersion of students oc- 


Times, April 13, 1045. The Akron 
Beacon Journal reports receipt of the news over 
the ticker at pm. (EW.T.), Akron Beacon 


4:48 
Journal, Friday, April 13, 1945, P- 5. 


=> 


Dale 


Lis 


Mit 


“a1 
| 
by 
or 
tor 
ver 
anrnavimately what time did you hear ol 
1 x 
‘ 
| 
| 
the University and in the small city of Kent, 
nt of 5 p.m. (I 
epre Robert Tavlor, Peggy Voigt. eee ia 
| 
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‘ae curs between 3:00-5:00 p.m. At any other 
a time there would be more concentrated group- 
PY ings of these persons in classroom and dormitory 


il 


so that rents could be made. 
The spread of the news of the President’s death 
in this population is therefore directly related 
rsal pattern which occurs as part of 
the daily routines. Access to relatively stationary 


group announce 


to this disp 


mass communication devices is likewise altered 
by the dispersal pattern. The time at which 


Da each reported that he heard the news is shown 
in Table r. 


H Ri 


PRESIDENT R¢ 


BLE 1. TIME AT Wut 


Number of 
Tis Res ents Time 
RADIO 

4:10 P.M Fiasn’ 4:50 P 
4:15 P.M 
4:20 P.M ) 5:00 P 
4:30 P.M s:10 P 
4:75 P.M. ere 
4:40 P.M I 5:20 P 
4:45 P.M 3 s:ae P 
5:30 P 

Total 2 


¥ 
Will f e 
at 
at it 4:10 
The modal point 
nodal poin 
that tim Sam 
t time n 
in be judged 
reports to the n / 
1 
] onty or tnese cases 
+} 
the news earlier than ten 
he actual radio reports. There 
knowing how many irs were 


incorrect time of clocks and 
yf the errors in judging a 
ry it seems safe to conclude 


:: after the first flash of news 
: tion devices there was a large 
4 1 communicators rapidly passing 
d the electrifying news by word of mouth. Within 
5 a half hour later, g1 per cent of the cases report 
i that they were informed. 
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T 
PONDENT REPORTED Hz 


OSEVE 


II. Radio speeds the spread of a news item 
by its swift transmission to mass listeners whi 
ivates rapid word of mouth communicati 


When a news item has universal interest an 
touches upon nunal and national welfar 
the limitations of mass communication devi 
h communicati 


Abd 


cor 


are overcome by word of mout 
Communication devices are relatively station 
and access, The m 


and are limited in numbe 
ing of persons in daily association provides m 


opportunities to incr the spread of stim 


4 


HEARD At HE DEATH OF 


LT ON APRIL 12, 1045 
Number of Numbe 
Respondents Tit Res; 
M. P.M 
M > so P.M. 
M 47 5745 P.M : 
M 4 P.M 
M 6 s:ce P.M. 
M 15 6:00 P.M 
M 8 6:05 P.M I 
M 2 6:10 P.M 0 
M ) 6:15 P.M $ 
6:20 P.M. > 
10 6:25 P.M 
6:3:0 PM 
7:30 PM. 
No time given $ 
Total 
Grand Total 
received from these devices. A person infor 
of the news item can quickly and easily sp 
news to others who as new informants 
themselves facilitate transmission. Thus 
of mouth communication creates informan 
geometric rates of increase 
Most persons in the present sample (122 


} 


1 by word of mouth 


thri 


3) were informe: 


the initial source of information was g 
radio transmission. Sixteen persons becam 


informed by radio. Radio informants, th 
proportionately small, activate a large vol 
of word of mouth information. Table 
that the sixteen radio informants told, on 
average, 7 persons who had not heard t 

One case reports that “The radio was or 
the Hall and everyone was lis 


> 


he n 
is listening to the n 
We three were coming out the door and 
asked one girl just what was going on. She s2 
the President was dead. One second later 


J 
lines. 
the 
3 
| 
Tota 
Of 14 
introduced by the 
watches. In spite 
% time point by mem the 
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mentator announced it again. I told six and 

n they told the news right away to others 

did not know.” 

The radio informants may be compared to the 
word of mouth informants. While each 
informant told 7 persons on the average, 
word of mouth informant told only 1 
n. Likewise, it should be noted that the 
informants not only reach out and inform 


Tot TI ed pers 
WETE ed 

ns but also vest these persons with a 
ply | use of the time advantage 
omes theirs. Therefore, these persons 
pecially effective carriers finding many 
d yx ns to make part of the ever 
ing of the enlightened and com- 

g publi 
great advantage of radio in speed of 
sion can be seen in contrasting the effect 
newspaper and telephone with the radio 


nnouncer of the news. In this sample 

1 a very 
part in carrying the initial information. 
wspaper informants found no one who 

heard t 

s notified 4 persons. 

Il. Radio and Newspaper serve the dual 
ns of informing and verifying news items. 


he news and 3 telephone in- 


lhe American people have been fed so many 
sin recent months that there is widespread 
ism of sensational reports. A common 

n of many to the word of mouth reports 

I don’t believe it.” The New York Times 

1 that its switchboard handled 4,968 


inquiries during the first 3 hours after the flash 
from persons who had heard the news but 
refused to believe it until it was confirmed. 

In our sample eleven reported that they con- 
sidered the news a “rumor” when told by word 
of mouth and turned immediately to the radio 
for verification. A large proportion were con- 
vinced simply by being told that it was heard 


on the radio. One girl became convinced only 


INE, AND Worp OF Moutu INFORMANTS SPREAD 


) OTHERS 


Newspaper Informants Informe 
oO 
‘ 
lotal uninformed persons who were 
tified 
: Telephone Infor ts Inf ed 
lotal= 4 uninformed persons who were 
notified 


122 Word of Mouth Informants Informed 
Total=172 uninformed persons who were 
notified 
Total uninformed persons who were 
1 


when she saw it in a newspaper. These data 
ndicate that mass communication devices serve 
of news reports carried by word of mouth. 
Therefore, 


great. It may be taken for granted that word 


the responsibility for accuracy is 


of mouth communication will inform a com- 
munity of an electrifying news item but the 
people are completely dependent upon the 


agencies of mass communication for swift veri- 
fication of events at distant points. The quicker 
the authenticity of a report can be established, 
the sooner a rumor can be evaluated. The pre- 
ture announcement of German surrender by 
the Associated Press indicates the mental con- 
fusion into which a nation can be thrown by 


ma 


irresponsibility. 

IV. The mass spread of a news item occurs 
by deliberate and casual social contacts. 

Some social contacts were arranged deliber- 
ately and at some expense in order to com- 
municate the news. An example of this type 
of contact is found in the report of one girl 
who said. “My girl friend in Cleveland phoned 


Lis 


3 
~ 
ition 
and 
ita 
V1 
nary 
m 
TABLE 2. How Rapro, NEWSPAPER, TE. 
mu 
: 
16 Radio Informants Informed 
| 
¥ 
1g 
ws 
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me (Cleveland to Kent, 34 miles) and related the event which is unpredictable as to time ar 
the news.” manner. We knew the President would 
Other contacts occur in a most casual way. sometime, somehow, but no one knew wi 
examples illustrate this type. or how. The Wayne University sociologi 
irned about it when I overheard a group doubtedly knew race trouble was brewing 
talking.” Detroit but they could not know the time 
“IT overheard the housemother telephoning manner by which the race riot appeared on th 
news to her daughter.” door step in 1943. These events come with 
r. One of them = sudden shock carrying a swirl of exciter 
bad that Presi- among the people. Crowd behavior is alw 
1 dynamic. In a few hours or at best a few d 
contact, radio the activity has disapy ! and the opyort 
ver tion, and deliberate communication is ties to observe and gather fresh data are lar 
exemplified in the case of a man who, “Heard gone. To describe the behav of these s 
f it from a student in the hallway outside the tions the researcher must have issem} 
book n Merrill Hall nt into tl ‘k- tentative plans in ad or to be abl 
stor wv] there is a radio. for information improv ica m quickly. J tudy he 
I told about 20 who had not vet heard.” possible only by formulating plans within { 
Conclusions. In a random sample of 143 Kent hours after the writer heard about the P 
State University students reporting on how dent's death. Eig » hours after the r 
and when thev heard about the President’s wee ment all the data had been gat! 
leath it can be concluded that: Both the merit and weakness of the descript 
1. Most ns heard about the President’s luencad by cach: 
death by word of mouth. Each person who heard tion makes ] le a descr n that w 
by word of mouth told. on the average. on we. 
wh ) had not hy vau ¢} act of ¢} } ta d 
>». Radio informants. though 1 rtionately such 
mall » responsible for informing ar ; nes such as near in the hasty const? 
mmunication lines. mole. etc 
reach out by deliberat ual social con- fully to t knowledge of crowd and 
like } that thew: hh 
telonhar ndt are to ble ) ] xn’ 
both as informing and as nfirming sources o and 
The time it takes for news t read T} tho ware Ivnching. 
4 depends upon routine patterns of daily mas hanges in polit l power unpr 
3 nd th ccessib ty tO mass com eas to tim nner if are alr 


In r sample it took approximately ten minutes P n nd o floane 1OW W ryr 
I 
ae 
EE to inform a small group by radio and telephone the social scientist fri saving, “What a 
© This group immediately started a swift word tribution I could have made to collecti 
fi! of mouth communication line and within a havior if I had only been ready It is 
: half roi per cent of tt I ises reported writer's resolution to be ready to learn a 
ie. that they were informed deal more a t the relationship of th 
ie tudy, although small, reveals most nological con Inication devices and W 
Pg the adilhcuilties in des 1 a kind of s mouth commu tion when the next ¢ 
ss phenomenon seldom attempted by social scien- fying news item is transmitted to the | 
eA tists. I refer to the social activity accompanying of this community 
RR | cor 
NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
= tions re see vieve 
ay 
F nupfer Cor erna- Barnard College. An Institute of Con 


tional C eration” in The Science of Man in the Organization and Leadership was held a 


World Crisis, edited by Ralph Linton (New York, Barnard Collece campus from June to to Ju 
| 
1945), Pp. 465-405 under the joint auspices of the College and the N 


Gd 
4 
\ 
Fi 
mun tion devices at the time of announcement in their dormant stage in many commun 


eis ™ York School of Social Work. The Institute was 
led for lay community leaders who came from 
W Wher many states, as distant as California and Nevada. 
rs. Eugene Meyer was the Chairman of the Ad- 

trative Committee, which also included Dean 

nd Walter W 
Di rector of Program. 


ime , \ iia Gildersleeve Pettit. The late 


Willard Waller was 


on t} 

The following announcement recently received 

oy from the Civil Service Commission may be of in 
t to the readers: 

Tew Gay Social case workers are being sought by the 
ort | Service Commission to fill positions in t! 
lar District of Columbia Government. These workers 

. re needed to aid in Washington’s child Welfare 
em} | ram, to determine eligibility of families or in 
rh] uls applying for put issistance, to supervise 
*% and adults placed on probation and to 
ae t them in readjusting to community life, and 
P rk in other related activities. The salaries for 

week are $2,100 and $2,320 a year. Over- 

ee s paid for all authorized time worked over 

ript ested persons may secure Announcement 

() N w! contains full information regarding 

t wW tion, and a 1 ! at the near- 

} r se d-class post office, from the Com- 

red re il offices rd ct fr ine 3 

e \ ton ac: C 

mpleted lication forms be sent to 
1 Was tor 

Word has been received of the death of Imre 

Ferenczi, at the e of 61. He worked fr : 3 I 

migration 1 den iphic problems at 

t) | ernational La ur Office il 1 was the iuthor 

International Migrations. From 1908 to 1 he 

P lvisor on §S Policy to the Budapest Mu 

ilitv. He t t at Budapest University, A7zel 

: Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, and the Geneva Institut 

rsitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales 

ar Hofstra College. Joseph S. Roucek served dur- 

t summer as Visiting Professor of Social 

) . n San Diego State College, San Francisco 

( le | Occ lent il ( lle e (Calif rnia),; 

ted in The Third Institute of World Affairs 

ed by San Diego State College, and The 

‘ for Inter t il Understanding (Los An 

2 nd lectured for numerou vice organiza- 


elect itichig 1 State College. Judson T. Landis, for- 


1an of the Department of Sociology, 


Rar 


fessor of Sociology 


as Asso Pr 


3 


Midwest Sociological Society elected new 
on June 1945, These were President: 
University of Kansas City; First 


June icers by mail 
he trnest Manheim, 
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Vice President : M. W. Roper, Kansas State Teachers 
College; State Representatives on the Executive 
Committee: Judson T. Landis, Michigan State Col- 
lege; Joseph B. Gittler, Iowa State College, Seba 
Eldridge, University of Kansas, John Phelan, Carle- 
ton College (Minnesota), W. B. Bodenhafer, Wash- 
ington nied (Missouri); Representative to the 
American Sociological Society: Noel P. Gist, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Noel P. Gist 
Chairman of the Research Committee 

Vice President, and Howell Atwood was rea 
pointer as Secretary-Treasurer, 


was appointed 
and Second 


Kimball Young, on leave from Queens College 
is in England where he is in charge of the work 
in sociology at the Army University Center in 
Shrivenham. He reports they are to have eight- 


nd expect about 3,500 students. 


1045 by mail in 1045. 


First Vice President, Belle Boone Beard, wee Briar 
College; Second Vice President, W. B. Jones, Jr., 
Tennessee; Secretary Coyle 
Florida State College for Women; Rep- 
resentative to the American Sociological Society: 
Kentucky. 


J. Stewart Burgess, Professor 
Temple University, and formerly 
partment of Sociology, Yenching 
been placed in charge of a new program 
ing UNRRA personnel for service 
program, conducted partly at Head 
partly at the Training Center, c nsists of 
in UNR objectives, organization 


ations; and background material 


readings, lectures, discussion 


University of California at Los Angeles. Harvey 
J. Locke, formerly of Indiana University, has been 


appointed Associate Professor beginning the fall of 


University of Chicago. Herbert Blumer, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology and Editor of the 
American Journal of Sociology, is on leave for a 
veriod of one year, during which time he is serv- 
ng as Chairman of the Board of Conciliation an 
Art itration, established by five major steel-produc- 
ing subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion pee the United Steel Workers of America, 

10 During - absence, E. W. Burgess will serve 


as Editor of the Journal 


University of Minnesota. Professor Lowry Nel- 
son is on leave during the year 19045 to 1046 as Rural 
Sociologist in the Foreign Service Auxiliary of the 
State Department. He will do research in the 
Caribbean area and is assigned to Haiti and the 
He expects to make a study 


Dominican Republic. 


in 
: 
| 
| 
President, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; 
i 
Pages} 
Sociology 
man, De- 
rsity, has 
of train- gee 
te 
rters and 
field oper- 
la ige study 
in 
att 
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of rural life in these two countries including such both to scientific findings and methodology w 


subjects as population distribution and trends, concerned with personality and the family 
] 
} 


level of living, land tenure relationships, rural com numerous papers and articles as well as his bi 
munity organization and institutions, and the like. 
the like Social Psychology (with Walter C. Reckl 
Dr. Vernon Davies, recently Instructor in S ry : 
stayed close to these original interests; and 
at the University of Arkansas, has been appointed 
was engaged in writing a book on the fam 
e emic Car 1045-4 iS re in . 
‘ : : the time of his death. He was a contribut 
( it the if oO Mi esot iit Ol qeatn Vas con LOU 
Min: 
editor of Social For During the cour 
Effective July 1, 1045, the Board of Regents of fe he maintained wide « TUNIC : 
the University of Oklahoma established the Insti social § tn nout fon 
tute of Community Development. Dr. Leonard Lo taught in several colleges and u rsities 
Professor of Sociology, was appointed dire He believed in the effectiveness of org 
tor I f the I titute to ry ma } contere } dif 
re t 1 of ¢ ty zation and scjienti thy ht 1 he } 7 
Okla 1. Graduate assistantships have things do 
est In i t ily t} } ; 
rtment of Sociolog Ant Now 
f I \ 
I University of Utah Sct of Social W ee . 
conducted an Institute on Law Enforcement dur f Nas} In ti » ( [ 
Hey ino the f rt Sout} } Ry H 
i 
rencis Fed I Investica g Institut R 
tee n t he Pr RB 1, +} if ted } ( } ( tretor 


= 
= 
= 
; 


FE. t of Public Welfare, the Utah Peace O vork in t was ¢ 


1 
=) 


we } ited to exnr co 

si I feel infu He t 
itive state. Af \.B 

+} 1) ty f ] ly a res | 


} soy ¢ 

: Institute at Billings, Montana. Here | r exhibitin 

fs ogv a ) 
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~ 
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ELZER DESJARDINS TETREAU: 188 
Aldrich October Professor Elzer DesJardins Tetreau of 


>| ~ 
3 
— 
& 


[r Kirw I injurres received in an automonbi a 


ie Krueger of Girard, Ohio survive him while on his way to a June meeting of the \ 
& Ina y real sense the life of a scholar and ern Farm Economic Association. In 19 
ti: icher g on through the bedy of writing and = became the first rural sociologist at the A: 
is communication he has created, through the Agricultural Experiment Station and the f 
$2 izations and societies he has influenced, ing year was made Professor of Rural Soci 
1 through the lives of his colleagues and stu Professor Tetreau was born at Grand | 


lents. Ernest Kruger’s earliest contributions Ontario, Canada, October 21, 188s. He re 


His M 
| 
é 1 1 
ERNEST THEODORE KRUEGER: 1885-1945 Committee of the Amer nS log 
After vear-round tft hing during the war He was known and \ most, perhnay 
F 3 period Dr. E. T. Krueger, head of the Dx $ genuine interest in people and his ab 
partment of S gy and Anthropology in 01 cu 
; Vanderbilt University since 1924, died of a dents testify to this in letters which come f 
ed away as the 1 
th 


> 
\ 
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the B.A. degree at Hamline College in 1915, the 
MA. at the University of Wisconsin in 1920 
nd the Ph.D. at the same institution in 1930. 
He served as Associate Professor of Sociology 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1925-30, at Ohio 
State University, 1930-33, and was Analyst and 
ervisor, Federal Emergency 


f Administration Washington 


] 
2c. He was also research associate at the 
ni Foundation, Berkeley, California 
22. He served as a Lieutenant of Infantry 


tence Quarterly and the Journal « 
ind Public Utility Economics. He is 


vy his wife and three daughters 


C. E. LIvEty 


WILLARD WALTER WALLER: 1899-1945 

The sudden death of Willard Waller on July 
27, 1945, came as a shock to the entire socio- 
logical fraternity, and to many others as well 
Recognized as one of the most active and 
distinguished leaders in the field, clearly i 


prime of his career, he 


1 lived in the expectation of many 
’ 


years’ 


a permanent and gen lace in the history 


1 as part of the en 
personality and part of the full concrete situa- 

he distrusted narrow 
specialization, dry statistics, and abstract theory 


He thought of one of his works as ‘“‘an adven- 


™ 


: 

~ 

| 

H 

ily. H 

Ws gar 

CCKICSS 

and 

tribu forth the happy 

ion W useful Work if the future. it ois cuererore 

mn tragic that he should have departed so soon 

But he had atready done enough to give him 
ing World War 1. 

fessor Tetreau was a gen nan oF tne of American sociology. 

r gett nch School. He was of pleasing personality, Waller had a diversified background and wide sa “ A 

n re and possessed broad social interests range of interests. When quite young he taught aa = 

the ] clologist, Mis bent ted him in the aire Latin and French for several years at Morgan Bo 

ry f theory and social philosophy rather than Park Military Academy. Later. he took a e a. 

ilt |! quantitative analysis. That he was an Master’s degree at the University of Chicago be ee 

tr t and careful thinker is revealed by his (1925) and his Ph.D. at the University of “ae 

tions. His research interests centered Pennsylvania (1929). After serving at the latter ms - 
rural social organiza 1, farmers organi- institution as an instructor (1926-1929) he wen 
Bese farm labor and the social aspects of to the University of Nebraska as an Assistant te 
nure Professor; then, in 1931, went to The Pennsy! i ca 

haps the most notable of Dr. Tetreau’s vania State College. where he established the 

f IDS etins i es Division of Sociology. Finally, in 1937, he went ag 

rer re those concerned with the migration of to Barnard College and Columbia University, a i 

tural wealth through inheritance, the where he continued to distinguish himself ag de 
h nt 
ro add 2 the ob- < cnr} rict ,ller manitesterc sever ere 
S tives and functions of the California Farm — strong characteristics. several consistent tenden- Rc sere 
g 
r) u. He also wrote concerning the socio cies, that stamped him as a unique contributo By x 
ry nic status of owners-in-prospect, and of First of all, his driving effort was always to 4 
I lence of farm tenancy upon rural com- clarily and analyze social interactlon—especially ey? 
f tv life. After moving to Arizona, he pro- on the personal. subjective. motivational level ee. a 
WI 2 number of bulletins and articles dealing He studied intensively. for example. the interac- ae . 
: vy with the farm population, farm laborers tion in school and classroom (The Sociology of e's 
ot the rural social organization of Arizona Teaching), the interaction within the family Bry 7. 
} Tetreau possessed a fine teaching per- (The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation), the ei = 
int ty which he used to advantage not only in jnteraction within institutions for segregated ae . 
lat ssroom but in carrving on extension’ care. and the interaction within the army. He a 
with the farm organizations of Arizona analvzed the processes of personal adjustment pe ee 
stimony of these groups and of nis former contingent upon changes of status, such as after ae cs 
ts attest to his value and effectiveness as divorce The Old Love and the New) or after cae ee 
release fro he army (The cteran Come pie. a 
\ i 1 was a member of the American Back He brought to this task a truly pene el + * 
gical Society, the Rural Sociological trating insight that gave his work a literary Be, 2 
ty, the American Farm Economic Associa- character, because he was examining exactly the el a 

o! ie Western Farm Economic Association sort of reality that great fiction reveals, and with ee o 

ig Sociological Society, and the Institute — a]| the sense of drama and tragedy that the lit pee 

tee 

cific Relations. He was a contributor to pratyre achieves ae 

\1 lmerican Sociological Review, Soctal Forces, In addition, he possessed the related sense aa 

of the wholeness of life. He felt that social ea 

| 

ity of Missouri 
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